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INSCRIPTIONS. 

1. The (Chitor) Saviiddeshwar (Mokalji) Temple 
JriscripHoii of MaghSudS, V.S. 1485 (A.D. 1429). It 
is published in the Epigrapliia Itidica, Vol. II, p. 410, 
and also in the Bhavanagor Inscriptions, p. 96. 

It is a long inscription containing 80 Sanskrit verses. 
It records the erection (renovation) of the temple of 
Samiddeshwar, and mentions the names of the Guhil 
rulers of Mewar from Ari Singh to Mokal, and says 
that Maharana Lakha freed the holy place Gaya, from 
the distress brought upon it by the Muhammadans. His 
son Mokal defeated Feroz Khan of Nagor, and built 
the temple of Vishnu and excavated a tank near it. 

2. The Eklingji Temple Inscription of Chait Sud 
10, S. 1545 (A.D.1489). It is published in the Bhava- 
nagar Inscriptions,]), in. 

This also is a long inscription containing 100. 
Sanskrit verses. It records the various gifts of villages for 
the maintenance of the temple, and mentions the 
wars waged by Maharanas Mokal, Kumbha and Eai Mai 
with the Muslim Kings of Delhi and Gujrat- The 
writer, Maheshwar, was Poet Leaurate of Mewar 
in Maharana Eai Mai's time. 

3. The Skringirishi Inscription of Sawan Sud 5, S. 
1485 (A.D. 1428). (Unpublished). It was engraved on 
a slab built into a wmll at Shringirishi about 6 miles 
from Udaipur. The slab broke into 6 pieces, 3 of which 
are missing. A summary of it is given in the Eeport 
of the Eajputana Museum, Ajmer, for 1924-25 A.D. 
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It records that Rana Hammir took Ohelakhyapur 
(Jilwara) from the Bhils. He killed Jaitreshwar 
(Jaitsi of Idar) and burnt the town of Prahladandpur 
(Palanpur in Gujrat). His son Kshetra S.ngh defeated 
Ami Shah (of Mahva) and took Mandalgarh from his 
enemies. Mokal defeated Fcroz Khan (of Nagor) and 
got himself weighed against gold and silver 25 times, 
once in the Adi Varah tnnpic in Pushkar. It also 
mentions that Mokal erected a rampart round the 
temple of Eklingji, with 3 gates, and constructed a 
well at Shringirishi for the spiritual welfare of his 
wife, Gaurambika of the Baghel family, 

(All the verses from the 8 Inscriptions described 
above — the Samiddheshwar Temple Inscription, the 
Eklingji Temple Inscription and the Shringirishi 
Inscriptions — to which lefercnces have been made in 
this book, are given in original in the Appendix.) 

4. Goganda Seetlaviata Temple Inscription of 
AshadhBadlSjV.S. 1423(A.D. 1366). (Unpublished). 
It records the construction of a temple during the reign 
of Rana Kshetra Singh. 

5. An Inscription in the haodi (stepped wall) at 
Ghosundi, near Ohitor, of Baisakh Sud 3, V. S. 1561 
(A.D. 1 .504). It is published in the J ournal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. LVI, part I, p. 79. It records the 
construction of a baodi by Shringar Devi, daughter of 
king Jodha of Marwar and wife of Maharana Rai 
Mai, son of Maharana Kumbhakarna. 

6. Jaimr Inscription of the Temple of Bamaswami, 
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dated Ohaitra Sud 7th. V. S. 1554 (A. D. 1497). 
(Unpublished.) The Inscription is engraved on a stone 
slab built into a niche in a Kund ( water reservoir) 
near the temple of Ramaswami. It is in 3 pieces and 
contains 40 verses. It states that the temple of 
Ramaswami and Raraakund were built by Ramabai, 
daughter of Maharana Kumbhakarna, and wife of Raja 
Mandlik of Sorath, at Jawar. See Rajputana Museum 
Report for 1924-25 A.D. 

7. Kot SolanJcian Inscription of Ashadha Sud 3, 
V. S. 1475 (A. D. 1419) published in the Journal of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. XII, p. 115. It 
records that during the reign of Rana Lakha, the 
Mandap of the Paraswanath Temple was repaired 
by Saha Kadua and members of his family. 

8. Jawar Shantinath Temple Inscription, dated Pos 
Sud 6, V. S. 1478 (A. D. 1421) engraved on a lintel 
of the temple. It is published in rrachin Jain Lehh 
Sangrak, Yol. II, p. 22, by Muni Jin Vijaya. A 
summary of it is given in the Report of the Rajputana 
Museum for 1924-1926, p. 3. It records that the 
temple of Shantinath was erected by the descendants 
of Saha Nana of the Pragvat (Porvad) family. 

9. The Raja Prashasti, dated Magh Sud 15, S. 1732 
(A.D. 1676). 

It is an epic poem in 24 cantos, engraved ‘on 2 5 
slabs, each slab containing a canto, and a prelimi- 
nary slab containing laudatory verses. The slabs are 
fixed in the niches of the embankment of the Lake 
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Raj Sanwdra constructed by Maharana Raj Singh 
(A. D. 1652-1680.) A short summary of it is pub- 
lished in the Report of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer 
for 1917-18 A. D., pp. 2-3. 

It describes the history of the family of the Maha- 
ranas, and says that the construction of the lake Raj 
Samudra was begun in 1665 A. D. and finished in 
1676 A. D. It mentions that Bappa conquered Chitor 
from the Mori king Man and adopted the title of Rawal. 
His descendant Rawal Karan sou of Rahap, defeated 
Mokalsi of Mandor and adopted his title of liana, and 
took U]) residence at Ohitor. It describes the wars 
waged by Maharanas Kumbha, Sanga, and Pratap. 
It mentions a curious incident of a Bhat (bard). 
Maharana Pratap had given a turban to a Bhat who, 
when he went to Akbar's Darbar, took the turban off 
and held it in his hand when bowing. In explanation 
of this insult to the Emperor, he said that the turban 
was of the unconquered Pratap. 

It describes how peace was concluded after the 
war between Emperor Jahangir and Maharana Amar 
Singh. The inscription mentions that prince Khurrum 
(later Shah Jahan) under orders from Jahangir, came 
to liana Amar Singh to have a friendly talk, and 
that the prince then concluded a treaty of peace. 

Maharana Raj Singh's conquests of Ajmer, Sambhar, 
Shabpura, Jahazpur, Ranthambhor, Bayana, Toda, 
Lalsote, Tonk, Malpura and other places are mentioned. 
The conquest of Sirohi and the Maharana's marriage 
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with the daughter of the Raja of Kishengarh who had 
been previously betrothed to Emperor Aurangzeb are 
then described. Further on, a description of the lake, its 
construction, its measurements, and other things are 
given. A full account of the visits of the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur, Jaipur, Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Bundi, Rewa 
and others who came as guests at the consecration 
ceremony, which cost 7 lakh, is then given. Aurangzeb's 
invasion of Mewar is described. The inscription 
describes the sack of Badnagar, Ahmadnagar, Begam- 
pur and Bhangora by the Maharana, and the defeat 
of the Imperial army under Prince Akbar at the 
hands of Maharana’s heir apparent Kunwar Jai Singh. 
The inscription mentions that prince Bhim Singh 
destroyed one big and thirty small mosques at Ahmeda- 
bad. It gives an account of the overtures of peace 
made by Emperor Aurangzeb, and describes how 
peace was actually made with an exchange of precious 
ceremonial gifts. 

10. An inscription in Einghi Faua, near Amberi, 
7 miles fromUdaipur, of she time of Rana Mokal of Mewar. 
It is engraved on a large slab containing 35 lines. The 
upper right-hand portion of the inscription is broken 
off. It is d.ated the 5th day of the bright half of 
Jyeshtha, Samvat 1487 (16 May, 1431 A.D.) and Shaka 
1352. It gives an account of the family of Surpala, 
a Gauda Brahman of Hariyana and his descendants, 
one of whom, Vidyadhar, built a well in Maharana 
MokaPs time. The inscription has now been removed 
to Udaipur. 
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11. AGopper Plate Inscription of V.S. 1^6S {A.D. 
1406) in the possession of Ohampa]aIs 2 t</iaj’ (architect) 
at Udaipur. It states that the architect Mandana had 
been especially called from Gujrathy Maharana Mokal. 


INSCRIPTIONS OF MAHARANA KUMBHA’S TIME. 

(These, inscriptions are fully described i7i Chapter AT 
of this booh, pp 1C7.1S7.) 

12. An inscription, dated Kartik Sud 2, V. S 1491 
(A. D. 1434) with Yati Khemsagar in the village 
Uehvara (Udaipur State). See p. 170. 

13. A copper pld.te inscription, A&teA AsadhVadAma- 
vasya, VS. 1494(A.D. l437)foundin the village Nandia, 
now kept in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. See p, 170. 

14. An inscription dated Magh Sud 11, V. S. 
1494 (A. D. 1437) on the image of Shantinath in 
the temple of Adabadanathji in the town of Nagda. 
See pp. 170-71. 

15. Itanpur Temple Inscription of A.D. 1439. See 
p. I7l. The complete text of this inscription is 
published in the Appendix. 

16. An inscription, dated Magh Sud 5, V. S. 1500 
(25 January, A. D. 1444) fixed in a wall in a temple 
near the village of Kadiyan. See p. 173. 

17. Rupaheli Inscription, dated Asadh Bad 1st, V.S. 
1505 (A. D. 1448) in a Jain temple. See p. 174. 

18-21. Four Inscriptions, dated Magsar Sud 15th, 
V. S. 1505 (A.D. 1448) on the images of Shridhara, 
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Krishna Rukmani, Rama Lakshman and Madhava Tulsi, 
in the Chitor Kumbhaswami temple. See p. 174. 

22. Singar Clianvri Inscription at Chitor, dated 
A.D. 1448). See p. 175. 

23. Abu Dilwara Temple Inscription, dated Asadh 
Sud 2, V. S. 1506 (A. D. 1849) See p. 175. 

24. An Inscription on a perforated stone windowin 
the second story of the Ktrtisthoinbha at Chitor, dated 
Phagun Sud 5. V.S. 1499 (A.D. 1443). See p. 176. 

25. Vasanfgark Jain Temple Inscriptiov , dated 
Magh Sud 11, V. S. 1507 (A. D. 1450). See p. 176. 

26-29. Four Inscriptions on images in KumbhaJgarh, 
dated Asoj Sud 3rd, V. S. 1516 lA.D.1459).Se6p. 177. 

30. The Kumhhalgarh /iiscinptio'n, dated Magsar 
Bad 5, V. S. 1517 (A. D. 1460) found in the Mama- 
deva Temple, now kept in the Udaipur Museum. See 
pp. 177-181. 

31. The Chitor Kirtisthambha Inscription, dated 
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FOREWORD. 


The first edition of this book was published in 
1917 A.D. The present work is practically a new book: 
many new chapters have been added, and old chapters 
have been re-written and enlarged. 

The accounts of the life and times of Maharana 
Kumbbakarana of Mewar and his immediate predeces- 
sors given in this book, are based principally on old ins- 
criptions and contemporary records. 

The more important of the inscriptions of Maharana 
Kumbha’s time are described in Chapter XV; but 
for facility of reference, I have given in the Appendix 
(pp. 205-224) the full text of the Ranpur Chaum.v.kh.a 
Temple Inscription, and all portions of (a) the Kumbhal- 
garh, (6) the Chitorgab Kirtisthambha, (c) the Shringi- 
rishi, (d) the Eklingji Temple and (e) the Samiddeshwar 
Temple Inscriptions, and (/) the Eklinga Mahaimya, 
to which references have been made in the various 
chapters of the book. Many of these are being published 
for the first time. 

In writing this book, I have left untapped no source 
of information available at the present time. I have 
examined, in the light of inscriptions, coins and contem- 
porary records, the accounts given in the Persian and 
Hindi histories of the events that occurred during the 
period with which the book deals. The following pages 
give an accurate account of (he life of Maharana 
Kumbha as disclosed by these sources of information. 



Mabarana Kumbha. 

Colonel Jamea Tod’s monumental work, Thg A.nnals 
and Antiquities of Rajasthan, published in 1829-32 A.D., 
was written at a time when the history of Rajputana 
was praetioally a sealed book to the public. A century 
has since passed, yet such are the intrinsic merits of 
“that wonderful work,” that it still remains the chief 
source in the English language, to which a student of 
Rajput history has to turn for enlightenment and know- 
ledge. It is a hook which should be read by cveiy one 
who belongs to Rajputana or who has Rajput blood in 
his veins. It should be taught to the students of the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, and in schools in the Rajput 
States. Copies of it should be freely given as prize books. 

Rajputana has produced several iremarkable men, 
who, by their character and achievements, have made the 
name Rajput, a synonym of chivalry and heroism, and 
the history of this province the brightest page in the 
history of Medimval India. Their heroic lives and 
chivalrous deeds are a source of perennial inspiration 
and interest to Indians. 

My sincere obligations are due to Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Gauri Shankar Ojha, whose unique knowledge of 
Indian History and vast collection of epigraphic finds 
have always been available to me. I have received most 
valuable assistance from him in preparing the Appendix. 

The illustration of Mabarana Kumbha which appears 
as Frontispiece to this book is from a photographic copy 
of an old portrait taken away from Mowar and deposi- 
ted in the British Museum, London. 


Ajmee, 

let October, 19S2, 


HAR BILAS SARDA. 




Mahaeana Ktjmbhakarana or Kumbhd, as 
he is popularly called, was one of the greatest 
of the sovereigns who have ruled in Rajpulana, 
The Surya V amsha is the most famous of 
the ruling families of India, and the most 
celebrated of its many branches is the Guhilot 
family, which has ruled Mewar without a 
break for nearly fourteen centuries. It has 
produced some of the greatest and most 
powerful kings that have made the name of 
Rajputana resplendent in the annals of India. 

Inspired by the highest patriotism, ever up- 
holding JDhai'via though surrounded by power- 
ful foes and faced with almost insuperable 
difficulties, enduring without flinching untold 
suffering, and overcoming all by a self-sacri- 
fice and heroism which have wrung the 
highest praise from their bitterest foes, they 
have made the pages of history a continuous 
record of high inspiration and noble purpose. 
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Maharaaa Kumbha. 

Their immortal deeds, their chivalrous charac- 
ter, their high ideals, their elevated and noble 
patriotism have placed them at the head of the 
Hindu nation and earned for them the title of 
Rindua Suraj, “the Sun of the Hindus.” 

“It has rarely occurred in any country,” 
says Col. Tod, “to have possessed successively 
so many energetic princes as ruled Mewar 
through several centuries.”^ Jaitra Singh, 
Hammir, Kumbhd, Sdngd, Pratdp, Rdj Singh 
are names that \rill shine bright throughout the 
ages, and will be revered so long as chivalry 
is not despised, patriotism not discarded, and 
valour not condemned. 

Maharana Kumbha ascended the throne 
of Mewar- in A.D. 1433 in the renowned 
fortress of Chitor,and ruled till A.D. 1468, a 
period of nearly 35 years, which is one of the 
most prosperous and important in the history 

* Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of EajaBthan, Vol. I, 
p. 286. 

^ Colonel Tod, in his Annale and Antiquities of Rajas- 
than, Vol. I, p. 286, gives S. 1475 (A.D. 1419J as the year of 
Kumbha’s accession to the throne. This is incorrect. The 
Chitor Samiddheshwar Temple Inscription of Msgb Snd 3rd, 
S. 1485 (A.D 1429) says that Maharana Mokal renovated that 
temple in 1429 A.D. See Infra p. 13. Barva Devidan’s halti 
gives 1433 A.D. as the year of Kumbha’s accession to the 
throne. 
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of Metvar. His character and achievements are 
thus summed up in a sentence by Colonel 
Tod. He says : “All that was wanting to 
augment her (Mewar’s) resources against the 
storms which were collecting on the brows of 
Caucasus and the shores of Oxus, and were 
destined to burst on the bead of bis grandson, 
Sdngd, was effected by Kumbha, who with 
Hammir’s energy, Lakha’s taste for arts, and 
a genius comprehensive as either and more 
fortunate, succeeded in all his undertakings, 
and once more raised the crimson banner of 
Mewar upon the banks of the Caggar, the 
scene of Samarsi’s defeat.” ^ 

Kumbhd was the eldest son of Rdnd Mokal 
by his Parmdr Queen, Sobhdgya Devi,® daughter 
of Rdjd son of Jaitmdl Sdnkhla, ® and thus 
united in himself the fine qualities of these 
two of the royal races of India, the culture of 
the one and the chivalrj' of the other. 

* Tod’s Annals and Antiqnities of Eajasthan, Vol. I, 
p. 287. 

■t;__-^'Cbitorgarh. Kirtisihamhha Inscription, verse 179. Also 
Kumbhalgarh Inscription of Kumbba. As a girl sbe -(vas 
called Maya Kanwar. 

® See Kaviraj Bankey Das’ Historical Miscellany : No. 450 
& 1340. He was ruler of Runkot in Marwar. 
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Mahaea.na Kumbha’s great grandfather 
Rana Klishetra Singh, who ruled Mewar from 
A.D. 1364 to 1382, was the eldest son and 
successor of the celebrated Rdnd Hammir. 
Hammir died in A.D 1364 leaving 4 sons,^ 
Khshetra Singh, Lnna, Khangar and Aerisal. 
Klishetra Singh popularly called Kheta,^ 
during his 18 years of reign was constantly 
engaged in warfare. He greatly enlarged 
the kingdom of Mewar. He captured Ajmer, 
Jahazpur, Mandsaur, and annexed ChJiappan^ 
to Mewar. He conquered Haravati, the 
territory of the Haras, the principal branch 
of the Chauhan Rajputs, and took possession 
of their important fortress Mandalgarh. 

1 Mehta Nainsi’s Khyat, 

- Khshetra Singh was popularly called KlieW, as his son 
Lakhsh Singh was called Lakha. Maharana Kumbhakaran 
was popularly called Kumbha and Eana Jaitra Singh was 
called Jaits. 

® Tod’s Eajasthan, Vol. 1, p. 42. The southern portion of 
Mewar is called Clihappan. It formerl.v belonged to Eathods. , 
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The Khumbhalgarh Inscription of A.D. 
1460, verse 198, and the Eklingji ^ Temple 
Inscription of A.D. 1488, si. 131, both say 
that Khshetra Singh invaded the land of the 
Haras, broke and reduced to submission the 
fortress of Mandalgarh, which according to the 
ShringirisM Inscription of A.D. 1428, even 
Allauddin Khilji was unable to touch. 

Khshetra Singh attacked and defeated the 
Sultans of Malwa and Gujrat. He defeated 
Dilawar Khan Ghori, the first Sultan of Malwa 
in a battle fought at Bakrole ^ and destroyed 
his army. Amin Shah® was the original 
name of Sultan Dilawar Khan Ghori of 
Malwa, vide. Rizaqulla Mushtaqi’s Wakiat 
Ilushtaqi * and Roger's Tuzaki Jahangiri ® 
Dilawar Khan’s son’s name before he succeeded 
his father as Sultan of Malwa under the title 
of Hoshang, was Alpkhan. 

^ Bhavanagar Inscriptions, p. 119. 

^..Bakrole was given by Rana Ari Singh as.Jai/irto Dhiraj 
Singh, who named the place Hammirgarh, after Rana Ari 
Singh’s successor, Hammir Singh. 

® Some historians have been misled by Amin Shah 
having become Humayun Shah in some manuscripts. This 
explaius Colonel Tod’s statement that the Maharana defeated 
^Emperpr Humayun at Bakrole. 

Elliot’s History of India, Tol., IV, p. 552. 

= Vol. I, p. 407. 
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The Kumbhalgarh Inscription o£ A.D. 1460, 
verse 200, says that the “Mussalman king of 
Malwa received such a chastisement from Rana 
Khshetra Singh that he constantly sees him 
in his dreams.” “The Rana captured Amin 
Shah as a serpent captures a toad,” v. 202. 
The Eklingji Temple Inscription,^ v. 119, of 
A.D. 1488, says : “He who burnt down the 
poison of the pride of the great serpent 
Amin Shah, was the great Rana Khshetra 
Singh of Chitor.” ^ 

The Shringirishi Inscription of 1428 A.D. 
(unpublished) verse 6, says that Khshetra Singh 
“ by the strength of his sword defeated Amin 
Shah® and killed all the Muslims (of his army) 
and captured his treasure and countless horses 
and brought them to Chitor.” The Bklinga 
Mahatamya, Sloka 156, and Kumbha’s 
Kirtisthamhlia Inscription of 1460 A.D. also 
mention this fact. 

^ Bhavanagar InscriptionB, p. 119. 

® A couplet in a popular -if npai- says : — 

— Nainsi’s khyat, p. 22. 
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The Chitor Kiritisthanibha Inscription, 
verse 23, of A.D. 1 460, says that Khshetra 
Singh conquered Idar and imprisoned its 
valorous ruler Eaja Ran Mai, who had com- 
pletely defeated Zafar Khan, the first indepen- 
dent Sultan of Gujrat.^ The Kumbhalgarh 
Inscription, verse 196, says “Kaja Ran Mai 
had broken the power of Zafar Khan, who had 
imprisoned many Rajas. That Ran Mai (Raja 
of Idar) who had made large numbers of 
Muslim women widows, had to remain without 
a bed in Khshetra Singh’s prison, when a 
hundred Rajas were imprisoned.” 

The Eklingji Temple Inscription, v. 119, 
of 1485 A.D., says that the Maharana took 
away the State treasure of Idar and placed 
Ran Mai’s son on the throne of that kingdom. 

The Kumbhalgarh Inscription, v. 119, 
says that Khshetra Sirigh conquered Toda, 
defeating its ruler Satal.^ 

Rana Khshetra Singh died in A.D. 1382, 
leaving 7 sons, of whom the eldest Lakhsh 
Singh succeeded him. Only one inscription 

^ Lane Poole’s Muhammadan Dynasties of India, p. 312. 

^ For an account of Toda, see ArchEBological Survey 
Report for 1872-73, Vol; VI, p. 124. 
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of the time of Khshetra Singh has so far come 
to light. It is engraved on the door of the 
Seetla Mata temple in Goganda and is dated 
the Asoj Vad 13, V. S. 1423 (A.D. 1366). 

RANA LAKHSH SINGH. 

Lakhsh Singh or Lakha,^ as he was 
popularly called, was one of the most 
successful of the Maharanas of Mewar, and 
reigned from 1382 to 1397 A.D. In his 
father Rana Khshetra Singh’s time, while he 
was heir apparent to the throne, Lakha led an 
expedition against the fortress of Joga® and 
conquered it. 

He extended his dominions by the subju- 
gation of Merwara. He destroyed the chief 
stronghold of the M^rs, Beratgarh, on the 
ruins of which he founded Badnor.® The 
Kumbhalgarh Inscription of S, 1460, V. 212, 
and the Ohitorgarh Tower of Victory Inscrip- 
tion, verse 36, mention this conquest. It 
was during his reign that the tin and silver 

^ Also called Lakhan. 

Ekling]i Temple Inscription, V. 35, published in 
Bliaranagar Inscriptions, p. 119. 

® Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. 1, p. 274. 
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mines of Jawar in the hilly district of 
Mewar were discovered. With the revenues 
thus augmented, he rebuilt the palaces and 
temples which had been destroyed by Sultan 
Allauddin Khilji of Delhi. He excavated 
many reservoirs and lakes, raised immense 
ramparts to dam their waters and constructed 
a number of forts. ^ 

Tradition has it that during Eana Lakha’s 
reign, a rich Bmijara constructed the famous 
Pichola lake, on the bank of which the city of 
Udaipur was built later. This beautiful 
lake containing the celebrated island palaces 
of Jagmandir and Jagniwas, is 2| miles 
long by miles wide. It was in one of 
the Jagmandir palaces that Shahjahan, then 
Prince Khurram, was given shelter by Maha- 
Tana Karan Singh when the former rebelled 
against his father Emperor Jahangir in 1622 
A.D. The Maharana built a domed building 
for the prince, the interior being decorated 
with mosaics in onyx cornelian jaspers and 
agates while a chapel was built near by to a 
^luslim saint to keep the Prince 'in the odour 

^ 'Vir Vinod, Vol. 1, p. 308. 
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o£ sanctity. Maj'^ be that Shah Jahan here 
got the idea of marble mosaics for the famous 
Faj Bihi ha Roza or Taj Mahal that he built 
at Agra. 

Inscriptions of the time of Maharana Lakha 
show that Ghanerao, Nana and Kot Solankian 
had become incorporated with Mewar. The 
inscription dated V. S. 1468 (1411 A.D.) 
engraved on the magnificent steel trisula in 
the Achaleshwar temple at Abu, says that the 
trisula had been manufactured in Ghanerao 
in Maharana Lakha’s time. Another inscrip- 
tion of V. S. 1475 (A.D. 1419) found in Kot 
Solankian says that the Jain temple in the 
Asalpur fort was renovated in Maharana 
Lakha’ s time, Vide Muni Jin Vijai’s Prachin 
Lehh Sa/ugrah, Part II, p. 221, Inscription 
no. 370. These two inscriptions show that the 
rich province of Godwar had passed into 
the Maharana’s possession either in Lakha’s 
time or before it. 

Rana Lakha conquered the Sankhla Rajputs 
of Shekhawati (NagarchaP territory), and like 
his father, defeated the royal army of the 

^ Vir Vinod, p. 30G. Also Tod’s Kajasthan, Vol. 1, p. 274, 
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Sultan of Delhi at Badnor, and the Sultan 
of Gujrat at Mandalgarh.^ He liberated 
TristhalP (Benares, Allahabad and Gaya) 
from the Mussalmans and the lull fort of 
Vardhan® from the Meds (Mers). Col. Tod 
says: “He carried the war to Gaya, and in 
driving the barbarian from this sacred place, 
lost his life.”^ 

It was about this time, the close of the 
fourteenth century AD., that the Rathods, 
who under their leader Sihaji, had come in 
the thirteenth century A.D., from the United 
Provinces, and settled in Pali (Marwar), began 
to take root in the congenial soil of this 
hospitable region, and throw out ramifications 
all round. One branch had settled in Malani, 
where the famous warrior, Mallinath ruled. 

^ Feriahta (V ol. IV, p. 6) says that Sultan MuzafEar Shah 
of Gujrat invaded Mandalgarh in A.D. 1396, but returned with- 
out conquering it, as he was given gold and jewels. The Mussal- 
man historians generally describe Afeats of Mussalman kings 
by saying that the Sultan returned owing to the rainy season 
having set in, or, because he was given gold and jewels. 
Gnjrat histories make no mention of this expedition against 
Mandalgarh. The Mirati SOcandari mentions M5ndn by mis- 
'take for Mandalgarh — Bay ley’s Gnjrat, p. 77. 

” Maharana Kumbha’s Kumbhalg.arh Inscription, V. 207 
(Also Chitorgarh Kirtisthambha Inscription, T. 3). 

” Ibid, V. 36. 

* Annals and Antiquities of Kajasthan, Vol. 1, p. 275. 
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Mallinath had attained the position o£ a 
Siddha, i.e. one who by his religious pieties 
and practices had become perfect. Mallinath’s 
son Jugmal was also a hero^ and his romantic 
career is remembered to this day by the deeds 
of chivalrj’ he performed, and which are sung 
throughout Rajputana. 

Sihaji who died® on Kartik Vad 12, S. 
1330 (A. D. 1273) was the son of Setkumar 
llathod and was succeeded by his son Asthan, 
who was succeeded by Duhad, then Kaipal, 
then Kampal, after whom came Jalansi, then 
Chhadu and then Tida, followed by Sulkha 

* Giiidoli, the daughter of the ruler of Gujrat having 
heard of the heroic deeds of Jugmal fell in love 'with him, and 
Jugmal coming to know of it, brought away the girl, and 
refused to restore her. 

3m JT \ 3TJT1W 

The ruler of Gujrat invaded Jugmal’s territory but was 
defeated and had to return discomfited. The popular couplet: — 

^ mi m ^cir 3mJTT5r 

"The Begam asks the Khan ‘how many Jugmals are 
there in the ■world” (meaning that apparently the world is full 
of them) shows the brave deeds of the Rajputs in the war. 
This -w.ar is said to have continued for six months. A song 
commemorating the love of Jugmal and Gindoli, Jugmal’s 
refusal to give up Gindoli, and his valorous deeds in the war 
are sung in Rajputana, particularly accompanied by the Ghumar 
dance. 

- His Samadha (mausoleum) was built by his widow 
Solankini Parvati, tn'de Indian Antiquary, VoL 40, p. 301. 
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and Viram. Viram was killed by the Joiya 
Rajputs, and his son Chonda becoming homeless, 
passed his childhood in the service o£ a 
Brahmin, looking after his cows. In early youth, 
however, he gathered a following and defeated 
the Joiyas, recovered his patrimony and 
eventually won distinction as the first Rathod 
King of Marwar, with Mandor as his Capital. 

Marwar bad, for centuries, been ruled by 
Pratihar Rajputs. In the 14th century A.B., 
their power had greatly declined owing to the 
constant inroads of the Mussalman governors 
of Nagor in the north east, and the Chauhans 
of Jalor in the south west. As the Pratihar 
Chief, Inda Raidhawal was unequal to the 
burdens of the sovereignty of Marwar during 
these troublous time, he gave his daughter in 
marriage to Chonda, as he and his supporters 
thought that the enterprising Chonda would 
be able to save the country from falling into 
the hands of the Mussalmans of Nagor. With 
the princess was given the kingdom of Mandor 
in dowry, and it was stipulated that Chonda 
would keep the Pratihar nobles in possession 
of their several estates.^ A couplet referring 
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to this event, says : — 

d TRT ^ 1, 

=gTS f^T II 

“Eathods, never forget the great 
benefit, Indas ^ have conferred. 

Chonda "was married : Mandor was 
given in dowry (to him).’* 

Mr. Chintamani V, Vaidya in his Sistory 
of Mediceval JB.ind%i India, says ; “ The 

Eathods first took shelter under the Pratihars 
of Mandor whom they subsequently treach> 
erously supplanted.”® This sentence contains 
two allegations : (1) that the Eathods took 
shelter under the Pratihars of Mandor and (2) 
that the Eathods subsequently treacherously 
supplanted them in the land. He has, however 
nowhere quoted any authority or given any 
reasons whatever to support these allegations, 
which are absolutely unfounded. The learned 
author thus describes® the advent of the 
Eathods in Eajputana : — “In fact throughout 
Indian history, Eajputana appears to have 
afforded a sheltering ground to the Indo- 
Aryans, whenever they were thrust out of 

^ Indas are a branch of Pratihar Rajputs. 

= Vol. n, p. 99. 3 YoL n, p. 68. 
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their richer lands, blessed with plentiful 
water, by barbarian hordes like the Sakas, the 
Kushans, the Huns and lastly the Muhammadan 
Turks and Afghans. The last of the Rajput 
families which thus took shelter in the sands 
of Rajastan, we know from authentic history, 
were the Rat hods of Kanauj, who after the 
defeat and death of Jayachand came from the 
Gangetic valley to the sands of Marwar.” 

Though the word shelter is used here, yet it 
has no connection with the Pratihars of Mandor. 
Mr. Vaidya simply says that the Rathods took 
shelter in Rajputana from the inroads and 
invasions of the Turks and the Afghans, by 
emigrating from Kanauj to Marwar. He 
nowhere says that the Pratihars of Mandor 
actually gave or promised to give the immi- 
grant Rathods any protection or help. As a 
matter of fact historical records show that 
during a pilgrimage of Sihaji to Pushkar, the 
inhabitants of Bhinmal and Pali asked Sihaji 
to settle in Pali and protect them from the 
Muslim raids from Sindh and Hagor. Later he 
describes the rise and fall of the Pratihars of 
Kanauj including the branch at Mandor, 
but does not say when and in what way 
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the Rathods treacherously supplanted the 
Pratihars. No responsible historian has ever 
asserted that the Rathods under Chonda or 
someone else wrested Mandor from the 
Pratihars by treachery. The fact is that the 
Pratihars of Mandor had become very weak 
by constant warfare, defending themselves 
against the Mussalmans of Nagor on one side 
and the Chauhans of Jalor on the other; and 
when they found that they could no longer 
stand these inroads, they allied themselves to 
the rising Rathod Power led by the enterpris* 
ing Ohonda and very wisely handed over the 
defence of their land to their relations, the 
Rathods. 

There was no question of treachery or 
unfair dealing of any kind. On the contrary, 
if the Pratihars had not entrusted the protec- 
tion of Mandor to Rathod Chonda, the probabi- 
lities are that Mandor would have faUen into 
the hands of the Muslim rulers of Nagor. 

Not Only did Chonda consolidate his 
kingdom, keeping off the Muslims of Nagor, 
but succeeded eventually in subjugating them 
and taking possession of their capital Nagor. 
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Rao Chonda had 14 sons, the eldest 
being Ran Mai. Chonda, however, was very 
fond of his Mohil Queen, and wishing to give 
the kingdom to her son Kanha, made his wish 
known to Ran Mai. Ran Mai, to respect his 
father’s wishes, left Mandor^ with 500 
horsemen and went to Chitor, where Maharana 
Lakha bestowed^ a jagir of 40 villages on him. 
Rao Chonda-died in A.D. 1410, and Kanha 
succeeded him at Mandor. 

Many years before his death, while 
Maharana Lakha was still adorning the throne 
of Mewar and embellishing the country, an 
incident occurred, which, while it illustrates 
the thoughtless character of the Rajput, gave 
rise to an event which compromised the right 
of primogeniture to the throne of Mewar, 
and in the words of Colonel Tod, “proved 
more disastrous in its consequences than the 
arms of either Mughals or Mahrattas.” 

Lakha was advanced in years, and his 
sons established in suitable domains, when 

^ Mehta Nainsi {Khyal, p. 23, Benares edition) says 
that Rao Chonda at the request of his Mohil queen ordered 
Ran Mai to go into exile and that several brave Rajputs 
espoused his cause and went away with him to Chitor. 
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the cocoanut came from the Rao of Mandawar 
(Mandor) to affiance his daughter Hansbai, 
Ran Mala’s sister, to the heir of Mewar. 
“When the embassy was announced, Ran Mai 
was present in the Durbar; but Chonda, the 
heir of Mewar, was absent, and the oJd chief 
was seated in his chair of state surrounded by 
his court. The messenger of hymen was 
courteously received by Lakha, who observed 
that Chonda would soon return and take the 
gage ; “for,” added he, drawing his fingers' 
over his moustachios, “I donot suppose, you 
send such playthings to an old grey-beard like 
me.” This little sally was applauded and 
repeated. Chonda offended at delicacy being 
sacrificed to wit, declined to accept the symbol, 
which his father had even in jest supposed 
might be intended for himself.” ^ Thinking 
that his father still had a secret longing for 
married life, Chonda made up his mind that 
Lakha should himself accept tJie symbol. 
He asked Ran Mai, who happened to be at 
Chitor at the time, to invite him to a feast, 
and there he insisted on Ran Mai agreeing 

* Meht-i Nainsi gives a slightly different account of this 
incident; see his Khyat, p. 23. 
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to give his sister to the Maharana before 
joining his festive board. Ran Mai would not 
agree to this and the night neared the morn 
with the festive board still deserted. 

Not knowing how else to get out of the 
difficulty, Ran Mai hit on a proposal which 
he thought would turn the tables on Chonda. 
He suggested through Charan Chandan 
Khadiya that Chonda should renounce his 
right to the throne of Chitor in favour of 
an issue of the Rana by Ran Mai’s sister. 
The magnanimous Chonda whose sole desire 
was to gratify the supposed wish of his 
father, unhesitatingly agreed to this. The 
marriage was celebrated and Mokal was the 
issue of this union. 

When Mokal was still a minor, ‘'Lakha 
resolved to signalise his finale by a raid against 
the enemies of his faith and to expel the 
barbarian from the holy land of Gaya. When 
war was made against their religion by the 
Tatar proselytes of Islam, the Sutlaj and the 
Caggar were as the banks of the Jordan — 
Gaya, their Jerusalem, their holy land ; and 
if the destiny filled his cup, the Hindu chieftain 
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was secure of his beatitude (Moksha)' and 
borne from the scene of probation in celestial 
cars by the Apsaras, was introduced at once 
into the realm of the Sun. Ere, however, the 
Rana of Chitor journeyed to’ this bourne, 
he was desirous of leaving his throne un- 
exposed to civil strife. The subject of 
succession had never been renewed, but dis- 
cussing with Chonda his warlike pilgrimage 
to Graj'a, from which he might not return, he 
sounded him by asking what estates should 
be settled on Mokal. The ‘ Throne of Chitor ’ 
was the honest reply ; and to set suspicions at 
rest, lie desired that the ceremony of installa- 
tion should be performed previous to Lakha’s 
departure Chonda was the first to pay 
homage and swear obedience and fidelity to 
his future sovereign.^ 

Lakha had the Holy-land freed ® from 
the yoke of the Afglian but lost his life in 
the enterprise. When news of this event 
reached Chitor, Mokal’s mother prepared to 
become Sati. Chonda appeared and dissuaded 

* Tod’s Kajastban, Tol. I, p. 277. 

’ The Kirtisthamhha Imcription, V. 31 simply says that 
the Maharana liberated Gaya from Muslim tax. 
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her from her resolution saying that Mokal 
was a child, and she, the Queen mother, must 
watch over the welfare of the Rana. The 
Queen had not expected this steadfast fidelity 
from Chonda. She praised his unexampled 
conduct and declared that he (Chonda) should 
ever have the first place in the Council, and 
no grant by the Rana should take effect till 
it was confirmed b}' him. This is still main- 
tained, and in all grants the lance of the 
Salumbra still precedes the monogram of the 
Rana.”^ 


This assignment of the first place in 
the council and a recognition of the premier 
position amongst the vassalage of Mewar, 
became the cause of its ruin, when, in the 18 th 
century, the decendants of Chonda strenuously 
worked to maintain the position thus assigned 
to Chonda, but forgot the self sacrifice of 
that great man, and proved incapable of 
following in the footsteps of the illustrious 
founder of their family, when their country 


^ In old days all grants ■were written in Sanskrit and 
signed by the King. But Maharana Kumbha discontinued 
signing grants. Henceforth instead of the signature, only 
the word H5I confirmed began to be written by the Maharana, 
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had need of those qualities of head and heart, 
which are so gloriously illustrated in the life 
of Chonda. 

Rana Lakhsh Singh died some time 
between A.D. 1419 and A.D. 1421. A stone 
inscription ^ found in Kot Solankian in the 
Godwar district of Marwar says that the 
Paraswanath temple in the Asalpur .fort was 
renovated on Monday the Asar Slid 3rd, 
S. 1475 (A.D. 1419) during the victorious 
reign of Rana Laksh Singh. The earliest 
inscription of the time of his son and succes- 
sor Mokal, is dated the Pos Sud 6, S. 1478 
(A.D. 1421). This shows that Rana Lakhsh 
Singh died sometime after the year A.D- 
1419 and before A.D. 1421, in which year 
Mokal the youngest of Lakha’s sons was 
reigning in Mewar. 


^ Muni Jinvijaya’s Prachin Jain Lelch Sangrah, part II. 

g . 221, inscription No. 370. The Asar, S. 1475, of the Mewar 
tate Sambat corresponds with the Cliaitra, S. 1476 of the 
ordinary Vikrama era. 

’ Maharana Lakhsh Singh had nine sons, Chonda, Kagha- 
vadeva, Ajja, TJda, Dnla, Ga 3 singh,Dnnger 8 ingh, Manda and 
Mokal Nainsi’s JTSyat, p. 25,'oniit8 Ajja. 
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CHAPTER III. 

"Sjv 


Mahakana Mokal. 

> 

As Mokal, 

when he ascended the 

throne. 


was very young, Ohonda was at the head o£ 
affairs in Mewar. His high character, love of 
justice, and utter unselfishness made the admi- 
nistration most efficient and won the admira- 
tion and love of the people. The Queenmother 
of Chitor, Hansbai, was young and in- 
experienced, and interested parties began to 
poison her ears. The intrigue developed, and 
Hansbai became apprehensive because of the 
predominant influence of Chonda. At last, 
one day she sent for Chonda and said that 
either he should leave Mewar, or some place be 
fixed where she Avould retire with her minor 
son Mokal. The chivalrous Chonda, who had 
willingly renounced the throne of Chitor in 
favour of Mokal, determined to leave Mewar 
and told her that he was leaving Chitor 
immediately and asked her to look carefully 
after Mewar. Apprehensive of the designs 
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Maharana Kumbha. 

instead of Ran Mai, the- eldest of them all. 

Satta pi’omised to give half the territory to 
Randhir. Randhir placed Satta on the throne 
himself getting half the estate. But he had 
not counted with Narbad, the warlike son 
of Satta, who did not like that half the income 
of Marwar should go to Randhir. Narbad 
determined to get rid of Randhir. Randhir’s 
son Napa soon died of poison, and one Dayal 
having apprised Randhir of his impending 
doom, Randhir repaired to Chitor and insti- 
gated Ran Mai to claim his patrimony.^ 

Both Satta and Ran Mai were maternal uncles 
of the Maharana Mokal, but as Ran Mai 
was the rightful successor of Kanha, the 
Maharana expoused his cause and furnished 
him with a large army, with which he invaded 
Mandor, defeated Satta and recovered his 
rightful inheritance. The Maharana called Satta 
find Narbad to Chitor and bestowed a jagir 
of a lakh of rupees with the' town of Kayalana 
on Narbad and enrolled him among his vassals. 

Ran Mai thus began to reign in Mandor. ^ 

^ See Ftr Vinod, p. 312. 

Mehta Nainsi in his Khtjal (p. 25) sayS' that after 
recovering Mandor with the help of Maharana Mokal's 
army, -Ran Mai gave Mandor to his eldest son Jodha and 
himself took up residence at Nagor. 
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Mokal’s short reign o£ about 13 years — he 
came to the throne about the year 1420 A.D. 
and was assassinated in 1433 A.B. — was full 
of great events. He maintained the traditions 
of the House by inflicting a defeat on 
Muhammad Tughlaq, the king of Delhi, in 
the field of Raipur. Maharana Mokal “overran 
Sapadalaksha (Ajmer) territory and took 
Sambhar from the Sultan of Delhi.” The 
Kuwhhalgarh Inscription of the time of Maha- 
rana Kumbha, dated Monday the 3rd of Novem- 
ber, 1460 A.D., says that “the ruler of Jalor 
(Jabalipur) trembled befoi’e him, and the King 
of Delhi became anxious about his- territory 

A principality subordinate to Gujrat had 
been established at Nagor about 1404 A.D. 
by Shams Khan, who was succeeded by his 
son Firoz Khan. The Samiddbeshwar Maha- 
deva Temple Inscription of Ilctgh Snd 3rd, 
S. 1485 (A.D. 1429) sa 3 's that “Maharana Mokal 
invaded Nagor and defeated Sultan Firoz Khan. 
Firoz Khan’s two sons, Modood and Masti and 
his numerous elephants were billed in the 
battle.” ^ The Khan of Nagor accepted 

^ Mehta Nainsi’s Ehyal, p. 25, foot notfe. 
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MaharanaMokal’s suzerainty, and in acknowledg- 
ment o£ it used to send all colts born in Nagor 
to the Maharana’s stables at Chitor. ^ The 
ShringirisM Inscription of A.D. 1428 
(V^. S. 1485) says that Padshah Ahmad (o£ 
Gujrat) was defeated by Mokal and had to flee 
for his life, leaving his treasure behind. Also, 
K'lmhlialgarh Inscription of 1460 A.D. says 
that both Firoz and Muhammad (Ahmad) were 
defeated and had to flee for their lives. The 
EJoUngji Temple Inscription,^ V. 44, of 
1488 A.D., of the time of Maharana Raimal 
says that .Vlaharana Mokal obtained a victory 
at Jahazpur over Firoz Khan. 

Mokal rebuilt the great temple of Samidd- 
heshwar Mahadeva^ near the “Tower of 
Tictory” at Chitor and made a grant of 
Dhanpur for its upkeep; and gave the villages 
of Bdndanwara (now in the Ajmer District) 
and Ramgaon (2 miles from Eklingji) for the 
upkeep of the EMingji temple. He construc- 

^ Kaviraj Bankey Das’ Miscellany of Historical Records : 
Record No. 943. 

’ Bhavanagar Inscriptions, p. 120. 

® This temple was originally built by Raja Bhoja, the 
famous Paramra King of Dhar, and was called Tribhuvan Narain 
Temple after Bhoja’s surname, Tribhuvan Narain. 
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Mokal’s short reign o£ about 13 years — he 
came to the throne about the year 1420 A.D. 
and was assassinated in 1433 A.D. — was full 
of great events. He maintained the traditions 
of the House by inflicting a defeat on 
Muhammad Tughlaq, the king of Delhi, in 
the field of Raipur. Maharana Mokal “overran 
Sapadalaksha (Ajmer) territory and took 
Sambhar from the Sultan of Delhi.” The 
Kmnhhalgarh Inscription of the time of Maha- 
rana Eumbha, dated Monday the 3rd of Hovem- 
ber, 1460 A.D., says that “the ruler of Jalor 
(Jabalipur) trembled before him, and the King 
of Delhi became anxious about his territory,” 

A principality subordinate to Gujrat had 
been established at Hagor about 1404 A.D. 
by Shams Khan, who was succeeded by his 
sou Firoz Khan. The Samiddheshwar Maha- 
deva Temple Inscription of Magli Snd 3rd,. 
S. 1485 (A.D. 1429) says that “Maharana Mokal 
invaded Nagor and defeated Sultan Firoz Khan. 
Firoz Khan’s two sons, Modood and Masti and 
his numerous elephants were killed in the 
battle.” ^ The Khan of Nagor accepted 

^ Mehta Nainsi’s Ehj/at, p. 25, foot note. 
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MaharanaMokal’s suzei'eiuty,and in acknowledg- 
ment o£ it used to send all colts born in Nagor 
to the Maharana’s stables at Chitor. ^ The 
Shringirishi Inscription of A.D. 1428 
(V. S. 1486) says that Padshah Ahmad (of 
Gujrat) was defeated b}^ Mokal and had to flee 
for his life, leaving his treasure behind. Also, 
Kfimihlialgarh Inscription of 1460 A.D. says 
that both Firoz and Muhammad (Ahmad) were 
defeated and had to flee for their lives. The 
Elding ji Temple Inscription,'^ V. 44, of 
1488 A.D., of the time of Maharana Raimal 
says that .Maharana Mokal obtained a victory 
at Jahazpur over Firoz Khan. 

Mokal rebuilt the great temple of Samidd- 
heshwar Mahadeva® near the “Tower of 
Tictory” at Chitor and made a grant of 
Dhanpur for its upkeep; and gave the villages 
of Bdndanwara (now in the Ajmer District) 
and Ramgaon (2 miles from Eklingji) for the 
upkeep of the EMingji temple. He construc- 

^ Blaviraj Bankey Das’ Miscellany of Historical Records : 
Record No. 943. 

^ Bhavanagar Inscriptions, p. 120. 

® This temple was originally built by Raja Bhoja, the 
famous Paramra Eng of Dhar, and was called Tribhuvan Narain 
Temple after Bhoja’s surname, Tribhuvan Narain. 
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ted a beautiful tmk&t Pd’pamochana Tirtha.^ 
He also built the Dwarkanath temple at 
Chitor with the tank attached to it. 

“He overcame the Nishadas (Bhils) and 
struck terror into the hearts of the Turushkas 
(Muslims).” An inscription in the temple of 
Mokalji at Chitor, v. 46, of S. 1485 (A.D. 1428) 
published in the Epigrax>Ma Indica, Vol. II, 
p. 416,says: “He (Mokal) extirpatedthe Nishads 
and conquered the Turushkas (Mussulmans). ” 
He went on pilgrimage to Dwarka and 
Sankhoddhara.- 

Maharana Mokal built the high wall (Kot) 
round the Eklingji temple® with its three 
gates. He constructed a tank in memoiy of 
his Bagheli queen Gaurambika^ at ShringirisM 
at Chitor, and the Baghela tank after the 
name of his brother Bagh Singh,® who had 
died childless. Mokal gave 24 gold and 
silver tidadan, a gold tuladan being given 
in the Varah Temple at Pushkar.® He 

* He presented a temple of Devi with an image of a lion 
made of Sarvadhat the metals) and a temple of Vishnu 
with a gold image of Garuda. Vide, Kvmbhalgarh Imcriftion. 

° Raja Praeasti, Canto IV. 

’ and * Shringirishi Inscription, Y. 16. 

Kumhhalqarh Inscription of 14G0 A,D. Also Raja 
Prasasti, Canto IV. 

' KumWta!gar?i Inscription of 1460 A.D. 
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established a seminary to teach the Vedas^ to 
the Brahmins who had taken to agriculture. 

In A.D. 1433, the Maharana left Chitor to 
quell a revolt of the hill tribes in his 
dominions. While he was encamped at 
Madaria, a deputation came from the Chief of 
Gagroon requesting immediate help in fulfil- 
ment of a promise given by the Maharana at 
the marriage of his daughter. Besides seven 
sons, Mokal had a daughter named Lalbai,® 
who had been married to Achal Singh, the 
Kheechi Chief of Gagroon. Achal Singh had 
at the Sathleva demanded and received from 
the Maharana the pledge of succour on 
invasion of his territory. As Sultan Hoshang 
of Malwa, attacked Gagroon, Achal Singh sent 
his son Dhiraj Singh to the Maharana demand- 
ing fulfilment of his pledge. As the Maharana 
was preparing to go towards Gagroon, news 
arrived that Sultan Ahmad Shah of Gujrat had 
passed through Dungerpur and had begun 
to demolish temples in Jheelwara in Mewar. 
Mokal started to drive the Sultan out of 

^ Kumbhalgarh Inscription of A,D. 1460. 

° Kaviraj Bsuikeydas in his Miscellany gives her name as 
Pushpaioati. ' 
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Mewar. The Vir Vinod says that in 1432 
A.D., Ahmad Shah, the King of Gujrat 
started with a large army on a conquering 
expedition, and passing through Jheelwara 
(part of Mewar) began to plunder the 
country and break temples, and that the 
Maharana hearing of this, started at once to 
attack Ahmad Shah. He was, however, pre- 
vented from going to Gagroon or driving out 
the Sultan by an incident which cost the 
Maharana his life, and which throws a lurid 
light on the character of the Rajputs. 

In the armj' of the Maharana there were 
two natural sons of Rana Khshetra Singh by 
a handsome girl named Karma n, daughter 
of Mednimal carpenter — a class well known 
for the physical beauty of their wmmen. 
They W'ere named Chacha and Maira, and had 
risen to be captains in the army of Maharana 
Slokal. Some of the chiefs of Mewar, jealous 
of their rise, wished to humiliate them and 
had recourse to a trick which resulted in 
the assassination of the Maharana. 

One day while the Maharana was encamp- 
ed at Madaria and was seated in a grove with 
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his chiefs around him, he enquired the name 
of a particular tree. Hara Maldeva, feigning 
ignorance whispered to him to ask either of 
the brothers. Not perceiving the insinuation 
involved in the question, Mokal turned to the 
brothers and artlessly asked “Kakaji (uncle) 
what tree is this ? ” The question reminded 
them of their mother’s origin and was taken 
to be an insult. 

They conspired to murder the Maliarana, 
and won over Mahipal Panwar popularly 
called Mahpa and some other minor chiefs to 
their cause. They however, failed to gain 
over Malesi Dodiya,^ brother of Shalji. 
News of the conspiracy reached Ran Mai 
and he warned the Maharana that an attempt 
on his life was imminent. Sanwaldas, the 
Raja of Idar, who had come with his army to 
aid the Maharana in his attack on the King of 
Grujrat came to know of the plot owing to his 
intimacy with Chacha and warned Mokal, 
but Mokal only laughed at the idea just as he 
had taken no heed of Ran Mai’s warning. 

^ Dodiya is the head of the guard at the entrance of a 
palace. 
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An occasion soon presented itself to the 
traitors for carrying into execution their 
nefarious design. One night while the Maha- 
rana was encanaped at Bagor, the two traitors, 
collecting a small force, surprised the Maharana 
in his tents. The Maharana’s attendants 
prepared to defend him. Nine men stood 
by the Maharana, five by his Queen Hadiji 
and five by Malesi Dodiya, the gatekeeper of 
the palace. The Maharana, Rani Hadiji and 
Malesi defended themselves bravely but were 
killed, not however, till they had slain 19 
of the conspirators and wounded Chacha and 
Mahpa. Seventy of the Maharana’s men, 
including Sanwaldas, were slain. The Maha- 
rana’s eldest son Kumbha escaped with 
difficulty. Going to the house of a Patel 
who owned two of the fleetest horses in 
Mewar, he mounted one and killing the other 
at the suggestion of the Patel to baffle 
pursuit, escaped and reached Chitor. The 
traitors, who wmre looking out for Kumbha, 
were at the Patel’s house .soon after his 
departure, but seeing one steed lying dead 
and the other gone, they returned to their 
tents. The traitors thence went to Chitor 
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but finding the gates shut against them,^ 
returned to Madaria and proclaimed Chacha as 
Maharana of Mewar, Mahpa becoming his 
Diwan. Finding however their position un- 
tenable, they fled to the hills of Pai Kotra 
with their families and throwing themselves 
into the stronghold of Eatakot, fortified it. 

Maharana Mokal left seven sons, Kumbha- 
karan, Ehshemakaran, Shiva, Satta, Nath- 
singh, Viramdeva, and Eajdhar. Kumbha- 
karan or Kumbha the eldest of the seven sons 
succeeded Mokal. 

Only four stone inscriptions of Maharana 
Mokal’s time have so far come to light. The 
first is engraved on the lintel of the Jain 
temple of ^antinatha at Jawarand is dated 
the Pos Sud, 6th, S. 1478 (A,D. 1421). It 
is published in Frachin Lehh Sang rah, Vol. I, 
p. 35, Inscription No, 118 (Bhavanagar). The 
second is in a tibari (veranda) in the Shringi- 
rishi 6 miles to the south east of the UMingji 
Temple and is dated the Sravan Sud 5th, 
S. 1485 (1428 A.D.) A portion of it has 

^ The Vir Vinod says that the traitors went to Chitor, 
brought their families and sought shelter in the hills of Pai 
Kotra. 
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disappeared. It was composed by Kaviraj 
Vanikdas Yogeshwar. A summary of it is 
published in the Rajputana Museum Report 
for 1925 A.D. The third inscription which 
is dated the Magh Snd 3rd, S. 1485 (1429 
A.D.) exists in the Samiddheshwar temple at 
Chitor. It was composed by Bhatta Vishnu’s 
son Aiknath, a dashora brahmin. It is 
published in the Bhavanagar Inscriptions, 
p. 96. 

The fourth inscription, which has come 
to light only in March this year, is engraved 
on a stone which has recently been removed 
from the Hmglu Fava (Hinglu stepped well) 
near the village of Amberi, 6 miles from 
Udaipur between that place and Eklingji. 
It is dated Thursday the Jeth Slid 5th, 
S, 1487,^ corresponding with 16th May 1431 
A.D. It records the construction of the 
Fava (well) by a Brahmin in Maharana 
Mokal’s reign. 


^ Indian Ephemeris by L.D.S. PalLai Yol, V. According 
to current Yikarina era, the year of the inscription must be 
S. 1487. 
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MAHA.RANA. Kumbha ascended the throne o£ ' 
Mewar at Chitor in 1433 A.D. His first care 
was to punish the traitors Chacha and Maira 
and their fellow conspirators. This involved 
military operations and a war with Mandu. 

"When the news of the tragedy of Mokal’s 
death reached Kao Ran Mai, the brother of 
Mokal’s mother Hans Bai, this valiant Rathod 
king, remembering the debt of’ gratitude 
he owed to Mokal, with whose help he had 
recovered the throne of Marwar, threw off the 
turban he was wearing, put on a phentu 
(a piece of cloth generally worn when in 
mourning) and swore that he would put the 
turban on his head only when he had avenged 
Mokal by slaying his murderers. Leaving 
Mandor he came to Chitor, showed Nazar to the 
Maharana and with 500 horsemen started in , 
pursuit of the traitors towards the Pdi hills. 
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Arriving there, he made several attempts to 
reach the fortress, but so steep was the hill, 
and so rugged the path that led up to the 
fort that Kan Mai failed to achieve his object. 

During the reign of Mokal, Ran Mai had, 
while living at Chitor, killed a Bhil zamindar 
named Gameti of a village situated at the 
foot of the Pdi hills. The sons of this 
zamindar with other Bhils, were now actively 
assisting Ohdchd and Maira against Ran Mai. 
Finding that without the assistance of the 
Bhils he could not reach the fort, Ran Mai 
went unattended to the house of the Bhil he 
had murdered. His widow was at home and 
the sons had gone out. He addressed her 
as sister, greeted her, and sat down. The 
Bhil woman said : “Brother, you did us 
great wrong, but as you have come to our 
house, we cannot do anything to you now.” 
Hearing the approach of her sons, the Bhil 
lad}' asked Ran Mai to go inside the house, 
and had his horse tethered at the back of it. 
Her five sons now arrived and sat down 
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to dinner. She asked them what they would 
do to Ran Mai i£ he should come to their 
house. The young men exclaimed, “Do what! 
we will kill him.” The eldest, however, said 
“Mother, if he comes to our house, we will 
say nothing to him.” The lady praised her 
son’s noble sentiments and called to Ran Mai 
to come out. Ran Mai came out. The 
Bhils received him courteously and asked 
him why he had come there to be killed. He 
replied ; “My dear nephews I have taken a 
vow not to eat bread till I have killed Chdchd, 
and Maira ; but with you to assist them, I 
cannot get at them/’ The Bhils ‘ thus 
appealed to, promised to abstain from render- 
ing any further assistance to Chdchd and 
Maira, and to assist Ran Mai in achieving 
his object. Ran Mai returned to his camp 
and started next day with 1,140 Guhilots 
and Rathods to take the fort. On arriving 
at the foot of the hill, the Bhils advised Ran 
Mai to wait a few days, as the bypath leading 
to the fort had been blocked by a lioness who 

^ 'For an account of the Bhils, see Gazetteer of Udaipur 
p. 227, by Major K. D. Erskine, 1908 A.D. 
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had lately given birth to a cub. Ran Mai 
said he did not mind that, and went on. 
Placing his men at suitable points he ascended 
the hill with 60 men. They commenced the 
ascent where the pai'apet was yet low. The 
path was steep and rugged ; and in the 
darkness o£ the night each grasped his 
neighbour’s skirt for security. As the party 
reached a ledge of the rock, the glowing eye- 
balls of the lioness flashed upon them as she 
came roaring towards them. Ran Mai ordered 
his son, Aradakamal, to dispose of the beast. 
He advanced and buried his poniard in her 
breast.^ This omen was superb. They soon 
reached the summit. Some had ascended the 
parapet, others were scrambling over when the 
minstrel slipping, fell, and his drum which 
was to have accompanied his voice in celebrat- 
ing the conquest, awoke, by its crash, the 
daughter of Chdchd. Her father quieted 
her fears by saying it was the thunder and 
rain of bliddon, and told her to fear God only 
and go to sleep, for their enemies were safe 

^ Another account says that Ran Mai's sword only 
wounded the lioness, whereupon Chandan Cliaran, wlio was 
with Ran Mai, killed her with a poniard. See footnote in 
Vir Vinod, p. 318. 
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at ICailwd. At this moment the avengers of 
Mokal rushed in. Ran Mai hurled his spear 
at the door, and people at once said it was 
Ran Mai’s. Chdchd and Maira had no time 
to avoid their fate. Chdchd was cleft in two 
by Chauhdn Sujd,^ while the Rathod prince 
laid Maira at his feet. Ran Mai then went 
to the quai'ters occupied by Mah]^ Panwdr 
and called him to come out and meet his fate, 
for he had taken a vow not to attack any one 
who was in the company of women. At the 
very first call, Mdhpd, unable to face his foe, 
put on female garments and thus disguised, 
left the house unmolested. In answer to the 
second call, a Dom woman shouted from 
inside that the Thdkur had put on her clothes 
and left the house and that she was sitting 
naked inside. On this. Ran Mai returned and 
joined his companions. Though Chdchd and 
Maira met the fate they richly deserved, 
Chdchd’s son, Ekkd, escaped; and he and 
Mdhpd made straight for the Court of Mandu, 
where they found shelter. Ran Mai took 
Chdchd’s daughter to wife, making Chdchd’s 

^ Tod saj'B that Suja -was a Cliaudana Eajput, 
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bpdy serve as a hajot ^ to sit on at the 
ceremony. 

Chdchd and Maira had captured 500 
girls from the villages round about the 
Pai Hills and kept them in this stronghold, 
llan Mai married these girls there to spears, 
intending to give them to his Eachod follow* 
ers. The Maharana’s uncle, Kaghdvadeva, the 
brother of Chondd, did not like this proposal, 
and on arriving at Delwara removed the 
maids to his own camp. This added fuel 
to the fire of jealousy already existing between 
Edghavadeva and Ran Llal. 

Rao Ran Mai preferring the fertile plateau 
of Mewar to the arid desert of Marwar took 
up his residence at Chitor, and surrounded 
himself and the Maharana with Rathods, and 
began to take a prominent part in the 
administration of Mewar. Rdghavadeva, who 
had been left by his elder brother Chondd, on 
his departure from Chitor during the reign of 
the late Maharana Mokal to watch over the 
safety of the Maharana during his minority, 

* A round or square wooden seat to squat upon. 
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had the same duty to perform now that 
Maharana Kumbha, Mokal’s son, was young. 
Edghavadeva did not approve of the proceed- 
ings at the Court, which was now dominated 
by the Eathods, and not willing to do any- 
thing which might be unpalatable to the 
Dowager Maharani, who was Kan Mai’s sister, 
he silently watched the progress of events. 
But his existence was a menace to the grow* 
ing influence of the Eathods. It was there- 
fore resolved to remove him. One day he 
was invited to a Durbar and given a dress 
of honor. As he was putting it on, his 
arms became entangled in the sleeves, which 
had been sewn at the ends, and he was assas- 
two of Kan Mai’s men, who 
stabbed him with their daggers.^ f Edg hava- 
deva had been loved throughout Mewar for 
his high character, courage, manly beauty 
and patriotism. This murder roused great 
indignation against the Eathods, and obtained 
for the victim divine honours and a , place 
amongst the Fitridevas of MewaiCA 


sinated by 


^ Fir Tinod, Vol. I., p. 319. Melito Nainsi’s (p. 29) 
gives a different account. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Rise and tall oe the Kingdoms op 
GuJEAT and iAiAWA. 


The invasion o£ India by Timur, the flight 
o£ ]\Iuhammad Tughlaq from Delhi, and the 
conquest and sack o£ that city b}' the invader 
in A.D. 1398, destroyed tljo power o£ the 
Tuglilaq Sultans of Dellii. After Timur’s 
departure to Turkistan, Muhammad Tughlaq 
returned to Delhi, but he had lost all power 
and prestige, and was a Sultan more in name 
than in reality. In the opening years of the 
fifteenth century, Malwa and Gujrat the 
erstwhile viceroyalties of Delhi threw off 
their allegiance and declared their indepen- 
dence. Mahva and Gujrat became powerful 

monarchies, and it was these kingdoms, and 
the principality of Kagor, then in the heyday 

of their power and prosperity, that Maharana 
Kumbhd, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, fought and defeated. 

GUJRAT. 

Gujrat had been under the rule of tlie 
Baghela branch of the Chalukya Rajputs till 
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the year 1297 A.D., when Sultan Ala-ud-din 
Khilji of Delhi sent Ulugh Khan to conquer 
it. The Chalukyas had succeeded the Chdurd 
Rajputs, who had founded Anhilwara Patan, 
the celebrated Capital of Gujrat. The monar- 
chy of Gujrat reached the height of its 
magnificence and power under the Solanki 
monarchs Siddhrfij Jaisingh and Kumfir Pdl 
(1094-1175 A.D.), when it triumphed over 
Malwa, conquered Chitor and defeated the 
Chauhan King Annadeva of Ajmer. 

Gujrat remained a tributary province of 
Delhi from A.D. 1297 to the year A.D. 1396, 
when the Viceroy, Zafar Khan, proclaimed 
his independence and mounted the throne of 
Gujrat^ at Birpur, under the title of Muzaffar 
Shah. Zafar Khan was oi-iginally a Hindu 
named S adharan of the Tdnk tribe (Khatri), 
and after his conversion to Islam became the 
head of the kitchen to Sultan Firoz Shah 
Tnghlaq who eventually appointed him 
Governor of Gujrat in place of the Farhatul- 
mulk. Muzaffar Shah was deposed by his son 
Tatarkhan with the aid of his uncle Shams- 

^ Lane Pool’s Muhammadan Dynasties of India, p. 313. 
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Khan. Later, Shams Khan made common canse 
with Muzaffar Shah and poisoned Tatarkhan. 
On regaining his throne, Muzaffar Shah, to 
reward his services, gave Nagor as jagir to 
Shams Khan, where he and his descendants 
ruled for several generations, often paying 
tributes to Mewar or Marwar. Shams Khan 
was succeeded at Nagor by his son, Firoz 
Khan, who was a warrior of some renown. 
He measured swords with, Kumbha’s father, 
Maharana Mokal, who defeated him and 
destroyed his army at Jdwar, 20, miles 
south of Udaipur.^ Firoz Khan had to return 
discomfited to Nagor. 

The capture of Nagor in A.D. 145.5 by 
Maharana Kumbha brought Sultan Qutbud- 
din of Ahmedabad into the field against him. 
With the King of Malwa, the Maharana had 
come into collision in the early part of his 
reign. These two kingdoms — the most power- 
ful Jlussalman principalities in India at the 
time — when defeated singly by the ]\Iabarann, 
combined and simultaneously invaded Mewar 
from the west and the south ; but Kumbha, 

* Seo Saraiddhcshwar M.aliadeva Temple Inscription of 
MagTi Sud Srd, S, 1485 (A.D. 1429) at Chitor. 
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supported by the fchivalry of Mewar land 
inspired by the patriotic valour of the Gruhilot 
Rajputs, vanquished them both. 

Sultan Qutbuddin died in 1458 A.D. and 
was succeeded by Dawud Shah. The kingdom 
of Gujrat continued to exist till Sultan 
Bahadur Shah was defeated by Humayun in 
A'.D. 1535 and Gujrat annexed to the empire 
of Delhi. With Humaynn!s flight to Persia, 
Muhammad Shah Farukhi became Sultan of 
Gujrat but he and his successors were 
nominally rulers of Gujrat, till Akbar con- 
quered it and made it a part of the ..Mughal 
empire in 1584 A.D. 

MALWA. 

Till about 1305 A.D., Malwa was ruled by 
the Hindus. In 1305 A.D., Ala-ud-'din Khilji’s 
army reduced Western Malwa and soon after 
conquered Mandu. Malwa remained a province 
under the Sultans of Delhi tiU, in the reign 
of Sultan Mahmud II, the son of ‘Firoz 
Shah Tughlaq, it became an ..independent 
monarchy, in A.D. 1401. • Firoz Shab Tughlaq 
(1351-1388 A.D.) had appointed Dilawar 
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Khan Ghori, whose real name was Hassan, 
Governor of Malwa about 1373 A.D. Amir 
Timur captured Delhi on 18th December, 
1398 A.D. and sacked it on the 28th. 
Sultan Mahmud Tughlaq, the son of Firoz 
Shah Tughlaq, fled towards Gujrat, and 
finding his way barred by Maharana Mokal, 
who inflicted a defeat on him at Raipur, he 
turned towards Malwa, where he was wel- 
comed and royally entertained by Dilawar 
Khan. On Timur’s departure, Mahmud 
Tughlaq returned to Delhi; and in 1401 A.D., 
Dilawar Khan proclaimed his independence 
and took up his residence at Dhar. 

The kingdom of Malwa thus created, 
continued in existence till the year 1530 A.D. 
when Bahadur Shah of Gujrat conquered it 
and annexed it to his dominions. In 1570 
A.D., Malwa became a part of the Mughal 
Empire when Baz Bahadur accepted Akbar’s 
allegiance, 

Dilawar Khan’s reign was a very short 
one. He was murdered by his ambitious and 
unscrupulous son Alp Khan, who mounted the 
throne in 1405 A.D. under the title of 
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Sultan Hoshang G-hori. He moved from 
Dhar to Mandu ^ and made it his capital in 
1405 A.D. Sultan Hoshang Ghori’s son and 
successor, Muhammad Ghazni Khan (1434-36 
A.D.) was murdered by his slave Mahmud 
Khan, who ascended the throne under the title 
of Sultan Mahmud Khilji and reigned from 
1436 A.D. to 1475 A.D. During his reign, 
the kingdom of Malwa reached the zenith 
of 'its power and prosperity, and it was Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji that the Maharana challenged 
to stand the onslaught of the Kajputs. 
Sultan Mahmud Khilji was eventually defeat- 
ed, captured and imprisoned by the Maharana 
in the fort of Chitor. 

The Maharana magnanimously set the 
Sultan free and restored him to the throne of 
Mandu. His descendants ruled in Malwa 
till 1530 A.D,, when Bahadur Shah of Gujrat 
defeated Sultan Mahmud Khilji II and annexed 
Malwa to Gujrat. Bahadur Shah, however, 
was defeated by Humayun, and Malwa and 
Gujrat both passed into Humayun’s possession. 
But with the rise of Sher Shah, Humayun’s 

^ Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, Special number LTin, page 34. 
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power declined and one Malloo Khan, a Slave 
of the old Khilji dynasty seized' the throne of 
Malwa and began to reign in Mandu under 
the title of Sultan Qadir in 1534: A.D. 

In 1543 A.D. Sher Shah drove away 
Malloo Khan and appointed Shuja Khan 
Governor of Malwa. Shuja Khan proclaimed 
his independence in 1553 A.D. and took up 
his residence in Sarangpur. On his death, his 
second son Baizeed murdered his elder brother 
and ascended the throne of Malwa under the 
title of Baz Bahadur. In 1564 A.D. Baz 
Bahadur accepted Akbar’s allegiance and 
Malwa became a part of the Mughal empire. 
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As Mahpa Panwar, ^ one of the assassins of 
Maharana Mokal, was given shelter by the 
Sultan of Mandu, a demand for his person was 
made by the Maharana. Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji, however, declined to surrender the 
refugee, pleading that it was against all 
notions of dignity and sovereignty to do 
so. The Maharana thereupon prepared for 
hostilities and left Chitor to attack Mandu. 
The Sultan advanced with a powerful army to 
meet the Maharana. 

Eawat Chonda, the elder brother of Maha- 
rana Molcal, who had surrendered the throne of 


1 His full name -was Mahipal. His grandson Karam- 
chand, Haja of Srinagar, gave shelter to Maharana Sanga, the 
grandson of Kumbha during his days of adversity. See 
inscription of A.T). 1475 on the embankment of the lake at 
Hisaugan, Ajmer District, described in the report of the 
Eajputana Museum, Ajmer for 1911-12. Mahipal’s son 
Rughnath’s queen Eajmati built the Pisaugan lake and 
Karamohaud’s queen Ramadevi built the great lake at Ramsar 
in the province of Ajmer. The village Ramsar in olden 
days was a town of respectable size. It lies at a distance of 
24 miles from Ajmer. 
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Mewar in favour of Mokal in circumstances, 
tvhich have made his name illustrious in the 
history, of. Indip., had taken up his residence 
in the court of Mandu, where the Sultan, 
Dilawai* Khan Ghori, had received him with 
open arms and given him the district of 
Hallar as jagir for his maintenance. Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji now asked Chonda to lead 
the- -Mandu! army, against Ran Mai, the 
commander of the Mewar forces and take 
revenge for the. murder of Raghavadeva. 
The patriotic Chonda replied that he would 
gladly have led the arniy against Ran Mai’s 
Eathods but that it. was against his dharma to 
take up arms against the Maharana. -Rather 
than stay . at Mandu,.. he .retired to his jagir. 

The Maharana’s army is - said to have 
consisted .of . a hundred thousand horsemen 
and..l,400 elephants. The two armies met 
in A.D. 1437* near Sarangpur,* between 
Chitor and Mandsaur. After a severe engage- 

* M.ihmnd Kliilji ascended the throne in 1430 A.D., 
and Kan JIal, irlio look a prominent part in this ivar vras 
innrdercd in A.D.’ 1438. The Eanpnr Temple Inscription of 
1439 A.T). mentions the conqnest of llandor -which folloived 
Ean Mai’s assassination. 

’ Tlio Eanpnr Temple Inscription, lines 17-18, Vide, 
The Bhavanagar Inscriptions, page 114. 
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mentj’ the Sultan’s army was utterly routed. 
•The Kumbhalgarh Inscription, v. 270, says 
that Maharana Kumbha “captured countless 
Muslim women and burnt down Sarangpur.” 

The Sultan fled and shnt himself up inthe 
fort of Mandu, The Maharana’s army followr 
ed up the victory and laid siege to Mandu. 
When the Sultan was hard pressed, he told 
Mahpa (Mahipal Panwar) that he could give 
him shelter no longer. Mahpa mounted his 
horse and going on to the rampart took a leap 
out of the fort. His horse was killed, but he 
,was saved. ^ He fled to Gujrat, Kumbha 
stormed and took the fort. Ran Mai captured 
Sultan Mahmud Khilji, whose army fled in all 
directions. The Maharana returned to • Chitor 
bringing the Sultan captive with him. 

To commemorate this great victory, the 
Maharana built the great Jaya Stambha— 
Tower of Victory — in the fortress of Ghitor, 
which still adorns that far-famed strong- 
hold, or as Colonel Tod says — “this ringlet 
, on the brow of Chitor which makes her 
look down upon Meru with derision.” Before, 

. 1 Ftr Vinod, VoL I, p. 320. 
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however, this Totoer of Viclbrii, a description 
of which is given in Chapter XIII, was comple- 
ted, the Maharana had to face and vanquish the 
combination of the two most powerful king- 
doms in India at the time, the Sultanates of 
Gujrat and Malwa, which glorious event is 
inscribed on the celebrated Tower. 

Mahmud Khilji remained a prisoner^ in 
Chitor for a period of six montlis, after which 
he was liberated without ransom, by the 
magnanimous Maharana Kumbha.*^ “So far 
from showing any gratitude for the generosity 
thus shown him,” says a historian of Mewar, 
he (the Sultan) spent the rest of his life in vain 
attempts at revenging himself on his con- 
queror, for which purpose lie entered into an 
offensive alliance with his former foe, the 
Sultan of Gujrat.” 

Commenting on this victory, Colonel Tod^ 
says -“Abul Fazal relates this victory and 

^ Vir Vinad.p. 320. Tho plnco of imprisonment still 
exists. Beyond the pnlaccs of Bhim and Padmini ‘‘witliin a 
stone enclosure, is the place -wliore the victorious Kumblia 
confined tlie Kinu of Malwa” — Arclia;olomcal Survey Itenorts. 
Vol.XXni,p.ir2. ' 

’ Tod’.s Annals and Aiitinuitios of Kajastliati Vol. I, p 
287. Also the Gazetteer of Udaipur, 1908, p. 17. 

’ Annals and Antiquities of Bajastlian, Tol, I, p, 267, 
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dilates on Kumbha's greatness . of soul in 
setting his enemy at liberty, ^ not only without 
ransom but with gifts. Such is the character 
of the Hindu ; a mixture of arrogance, 
political blindness, pride and generosity. 
To spare a prostrate foe is the creed of the 
Hindu cavalier and he carries all such maxims 
to excess.” 

Political blindness and misplaced generosity 
on the part of Hindus so often illustrated 
in the history of India, has been the cause 
of their political downfall. They prided 
themselves on their chivalry which consisted 
of sparing foes, setting them at liberty after 
capturing them, and allowing them to return 
home unmolested. This no doubt proves 
that they were chivalrous and fearless, and 
lived on a high spiritual and moral plane; 
but it also proves that they were not 
men of foresight, and were, so far as politics 
go, novices and therefore unfit to preserve 
their liberties. The Rajput ideal of life 
'was “ how to die nobly,” rather than 
how to achieve success in life. They pre- 

, ' ^ Ab a matter of fact Abut Fazal praised Saupa for his 

capture and release of Sultan Mahmud Khilji 11 of Mandn, 
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ferred fame to success and cared less for 
victory and more for praise of their' personal 
valour. ’ The repeated attempts made by 
fiultan Mahmud Khilji of Malwa, after his 
release by the Maharana to wipe " off ' his 
disgrace, by invading Mewar to obtain a 
victory over Maharana Kumbha, shows that 
Kumbha’s release of Mahmud Kh'ilji was a 
piece of political folly, almost a crime. Had 
the Maharana destroyed the Sultanate of 
Malwa, annexed the country to Mewar and 
consolidated his kingdom as any wise ruler 
would have done he should not only have 
saved !Mewar from the several wars with 
Malwa, which followed Mahmud Khilji’s 
release, but would have spared Mewar the 
wars with the Sultans of Gujrat and the 
subsequent sack of Chitor by Bahadur Shah, 

|, Several instances of such misplaced genero- 

l sity may be cited. The Hun invader IMjhir- 
kula, who greatly oppressed the people of the 
Punjab, was defeated and taken prisoner about 
131 A.D.^ but was sent home with all honor 
by Baladitya, the King of jMagadha, with the 

* The Krila, Gupta Eras in the Modern Revku; for Jnly, 
1532 P.30. 
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result that Mihirkula invaded ’ India again, 
treacherously murdered the King of Kashmir 
and seized his kingdom. ^ 

Sultan Shahabuddin Ghori (Muizuddin bin 
Sam) was defeated and captured by Emperor 
Prithviraj Chauhan on the field of Tiraori' 
in 1191 A.D. but was liberated and allowed 
to return to his country. He re-invaded India 
with an army of 1,20,000 horsemen and assis- 
ted by the Rajas of Kanauj and Anhilvrara 
Patau, destroyed the Hindu Empire of India.". 

Mahmud Kliilji II, the King of Malwa- 
was defeated and taken prisoner by Maharana 
Sanga in A.D. 1519. He was later not only 
set at liberty but was loaded with gifts and 
reinstated on his throne ^ by the chivalrous 
Maharana with the result that, soon after 
Sanga’s death, this ungrateful man, to quote 
the Muslim historian Ferishta, “without any 
provocation, deputed Shiraj Khan with an 
army from Mandu to attack Maharana Ratan 
Singh, ^ son of Maharana Sanga.” 

* Vincent Smith’s Early History of India, p. 276. 

” Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol. IV, p. 263. 

® Ferishta, -VoL IV, p. 266. 
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Mehta Nainsi in ‘ his Khyaf, page 69,: 
relates how Maharana Pratap spared the life 
of the commander-in-chief of Akbar’s army.. 
In 1576 A.D., Akbar invaded Mewar and 
sent his Imperial legions under the supreme 
command of K. Man Singh of Jaipur. While 
Man Singh was bivouacing one evening at 
the village Lohsing with a thousand horsemen, 
ignorant of the fact that Maharana Pratap' 
wdth his army was only two miles away 
behind the mountain, Maharana’s scouts 
informed the Maharana of this godsend oppor- 
tunity to capture Man Singh. The Maharana 
could easily have wiped off Man Singh and 
the 1000 horsemen, but out of chivalry not 
to take an enemy at unawares, Pratap 
abstained from attacking Man Singh and 
allowed him to escape. 

Emperor Aurangzeb invaded Mewar in 
A.p. 1679. During the course of the war, 
he was hemmed in by the army of the 
Maharana and would, according to the English 
historian Orme, have perished in the mountain 
pass. He, however, owed his life to the 
clemency of Maharana Raj Singh who after 
confining the Emperor for 2 daj’S, magnani- 
DO 
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mously ordered his army to withdraw from 
their stations and let Aurangzeb escape. ^ The 
Maharana’s generosity did not stop here. 
When the Emperor was out of danger, the 
Maharana sent him his favourite Circassian 
wife, whom the Maharana had captured, 
accompanied by a chosen escort only request- 
ing that the Emperor would in return refrain 
from destroying cows which might still be 
left in the plains. But for this act of foolish 
generosity, the whole history of India would 
have been changed and the country spared all 
the wars in the Deccan, in Rajputana and 
the Punjab, that filled the last thirty years of 
Aurangzeb’ s reign 

Well does Col. Tod exclaim; — “But for 
repeated instances of an ill judged humanity, 
the throne of the Mughals might have been 
completely overturned.” “ 

The time after Mahmud’s defeat was very 
usefully employed by the Maharana in erecting 
several forts and generally strengthening the 
defences of his country. 

^ Orme quoted in full in Tod's Annals and Antiquities 
of Rajasthan, Voh I, p. 383, footnote. 

^ Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. I, 
p. 379. 
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After the crushing defeat and capture of 
the King of Slahva, Mahpd (Mahipal) Panwar 
and Ekkd, son of Chdcha, fled to Gujrat. 
The Sultan of Gujrat, not risking the dis- 
pleasure of the Maharana, being aware of tlie 
consequences to Malwa of giving shelter to 
the refugees, sent them away. Finding 
shelter nowhere, they came and threw them- 
selves at the feet of the Maharana and sued 
for mercy. The Maharana, wdth his usual 
magnanimity, pardoned them and took them 
into his service. Rao Ran Mai disapproved of 
this clemencjq but said nothing. ^ . 

The success which Riio Ran Mai had 
achieved in killing the assassins of Mokal, and 
crushing the power and capturing the 
person of the King of Malwa had raised 
the influence and power of the Rao to a 
pinnacle whence he exercised undisputed 

> r.r rinoil, Yol. I, p. 320-21. 
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sway in Mewar. Rathods were to be seen 
everywhere in the kingdom, and all positions 
of confidence and trust as well as those of 
political and military importance, were bestow- 
ed dh them. This naturally excited the 
apprehensions of the nobles and Sardars of 
Mewar. One day, Mahpd plainly told the 
Maharana that the Rathods were aiming at the 
throne of Mewar; but the Maharana, aware 
of his enmity towards Rao Ran Mai, gave no 
heed to this warning. Ekka, Chacha’s son, 
a few days later, while shampooing the Maha* 
rana, who was asleep, began to weep. His 
tears falling hot on the feet of the Maharana 
woke him, and on being asked tbe cause of his 
distress, he repeated the tale Mahpa had told. ^ 

The Maharana now began to be a little 
suspicious of Ran Mai, The Maharana’s 
dliaya ^ (wet nurse) became fearful of the 
future, and bursting with indignation at the 
ascendency of the Rathods, demanded of the 
Rana’s grandmother, “ if her kin was to 
defraud her own grandchild of his inheritance..” 

^ Vir Vinod, Vol. I, p. 321. Nainsi’s Khyat, p. 28. 

^ The dhaya is an important person in a Eajput 
household. 
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The Dowager Queen Hansbai spoke 
to lier brother. Ran Mai’s reply did not 
allay her anxiety, which had been first caused 
by the assassination of R^gbavadeva, the 
brother of Chondd. An incident which is 
said to have occurred about this time made 
the queen more anxious. 

A fair maid of the Queenmother SqWiagya- 
d^i, named Bharmali,with whom Rao Ran Mai 
was in love, was one evening detained 
a little longer in the palace and went to him 
later than usual. He asked the cause of the 
delay, whereupon she said that she was not 
her own mistress, and that as soon as those 
whose servant she was, gave her leave she 
went to him. The answer annoyed the Rdo, 
who was drunk. He told her that she w’ould 
soon cease to be a servant, and that those 
w'ho cared to live in Chitor would have to 
live as her servants.* And, yielding to her 
seductive charms and female art. Ran Mai, 
intoxicated with liquor as he was, confessed 
to her his designs. The loyal maid, next day, 
related the whole incident to the Queen, 

' I'ir Vinod, Yol. I, p. 321. 
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who communicated the information to the 
Maharana. Whether this story of the maid 
Bharmali was concocted to sow seeds of 
dissension between the queenmother Sobhagya- 
devi, widow of Mokal and the Dowager Queen 
\ Hansbai, widow of Lakhsh Singh, or was 
invented as a part of the intrigue against 
Ran Mai, whose dominant position in Mewar 
had been the cause of the influx of Rathods 
in the country, it is impossible to believe 
that the chivalrous Ran Mai entertained the 
base designs attributed to him. 

His high character, and his past conduct 
whether in Marwar or in Mewar, belie the 
imputations sought to be cast against him. 
His loyalty to the Maharana cannot be 
doubted. His position in the administration 
naturally excited the jealousy of the chiefs 
of Mewar. Whether some of them believed 
that Ran Mai’s aim was to seize the supreme 
power in Mewar or not, they all thought 
that the time had come to rise against the 
Rathodisation of the Mewar administration 
and assert their right to hold important 
ofiices in their own country. There were two 
factions in Chitor, (a) the Sisodia nobles of 
Mewar and (b) the Rathods headed by Ran Mai. 
Ran Mai may have disclosed to Bharmali 
his intention to re'duce the Sisodia nobility 
to a subordinate position and make the Rathod 
bureaucracy all powerful. 
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The Sisodia nobles o£ Mewar became 
apprehensive not only o£ their own position 
but of the future of their country. All 
their hopes for the safety of Mewar and its 
rightful sovereign now rested in Chondd ; 
and to him they at once turned for help. 
He was apprised of the danger to his country 
and was asked to come and save it. Chondd, 
who had been a silent but not an inattentive 
spectator of the dangerous game that was 
being plaj’'ed in the land of his birth, lost 
no time in coming to the assistance of the 
Maharana. ' 


* Vnrious traditions are current in Mewar about 
Chonda’s return to Cliilor. one of tliom is to the oifoct that 
lie sent 200 of his followers, luuitcrs by profession, to visit 
their families in Chiior, and while there to inpraliato them- 
Eclves in the favour of tlie "atoheepers of the fortress. The 
Maharana was asked to descend daily from the fort with 
a retinue to give feasts to the Burrounding villages, and to 
hold the feast on the Diwali day at Ghosoonda. The d.ay 
arrived : the feast was held at Gliosoonda, and night came, 
but no Clioiida arrived. AVitb heavy hearts, the mine, tlio 
Purohit and otliers started homewards, and had reached the 
eminence c.allcd Chitori when forty horsemen passed them at 
full gallop, and at their head was the chivalrous Choiida, who, 
ly a secret sign, paid homage to his nephew and sovereign. 
Chonda and his band reached the Ttampol Gate unnoticed, 
but here they were ch.allcngcd. They said they were neighbour- 
ing chieftains and liad the honor to escort the Maharana 
home. Put the main body, of wliicli this avas the advance, 
presently coming up, the stratagem avas disrovered. Chonda 
unsheathed his savord, and at his well-known shout, the 
hunters wore speedily in action. The Phatii cliief in charge 
of the princinal post of Cliitor, was killed, thougli not before 
he had Lannclied his dagger at Chonda and wounded him. 
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The Vir ■ Vinocl says ^ that the Eathoda 
approached the queeiimother Sobhagyadevi 
and in the interests of- the Maharana, 
protested against Eawat Chonda’s return to 
Chitor. The queen, however, replied that it did 
not look well that the gates of Chitor should 
be closed against one who had made such' 
noble sacrifices for his country. 

The old Eao of Maudor now began to scent 
danger. Fearing surprise, he sent his sons 
Jodhd (who later founded Jodhpur), Kdndhal 
and others to live in the taleti, at the foot of 
the hill on which the fortress is built and 
told them to be always on their guard and- 
never to come up to the fort even if they 
should receive a message in his name.*^ 
Prompted by Chondd, the Maharana asked 
Ean Mai to call Jodhd and Kdndhal to reside 
in the fortress, but the Eao made some excuse 
or other.® The Sisodia nobles of Mewar now 
decided to rid the fortress of the Eathodsi- 

^ Fir Vinod, Yol. I,, p. 321. • . ... 

■ ^ Nainsi’s Jchjat, p. 28 (Benares Edition). 

=> Ibid. 
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Bharmali, the queen’s maid, one even- 
ing in Asarh, S. 1495 (1438 A.D.) plied the 
Rao Tvith liquor. When the old chief was 
drunk, Bhdrmali, who had been compelled to 
his embrace, tied him well to the bed with the 
big turban he wore. The Rao was only roused 
to a sense of his danger when Mdhpd Panwdr, 
^ Ekkd son of Chdchd, and others arrived. In 
his rage, by a sudden desperate movement he 
got on his legs with the pallet behind him, 
and roared like a caged lion unable to free 
him self from the meshes of the turban that 
tied him to the pallet. Rinding all arms re- 
moved, he got hold of a brass lota, and witlx 
this he killed 3 of his 17 assailants ere he was 
killed by a shot from a matchlock.’- Ran Mai 
was of herculean build. His gigantic stature 
and the force of his blow were well known in 
Rajputana. Mdhpd fled as soon as Ran Mai got 
on his feet. The other Rathods in the fort- 
ress, including Randhir, brother of Ran Mai, 
Sattd Bhati, son of Lunkaran, and Randhir 

* Fir Vinod, VoL I, p. 322. Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I. 
p. 280 Nainsi’s A-hyat (p. 28-29) gives n slightly different 
account. 

The Jodhpur I;hya( gives |.A. D, 1444, as tho year of 
Baa Jlal’s tnordor. 
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Surdwat, were surprised and slain. Seeing 
the state of affairs a Dom in the service of 
Ran Mai, got on to the wall of the fortress 
and in a loud voice, cried out: — 

3TTf^?TT, TTTf t ^ ^ > 

«TPT ^ m ^niTii 

“Chonda has returned from Mandu. Ran Mai 
has been killed : Jodhd, flee for your life if 
you can.” 

Jodhd and his 700 Rathods saddled their 
horses, took up their arms and leaving Bheem, 
who was too drunk to move, sprang into their 
saddles and made for Marwar. Chonda, with 
the memory of the murder of his brother 
Rdghavadeva fresh in his mind started in 
pursuit with ten thousand Guhilots. A run- 
ning 'fight ensued between the Rathods and the 
Sisodias. There were several encounters.^ 
Jodhd had not gone far when Chonda came up 
and a fight took place at Kapdsan. Jodhd, 
after losing 200 men and killing 400 of the 
enemy, slipped away. Chardd and Chand 
Rao, sons of Aradakamal (Ran Mai’s son), 

^ The Jodhpur khpat mentions encounters at Chitori, 
Satkhamba, Kanawaj, Kapasani and Kailwa. 
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Eana Pitha Rdjdwat, Shivaraj, Poornd Bhdti, 
Barisdl and others gave up their lives 
defending Jodhd.^ Jodha reached Mdndal, 
where Kandhai joined him, and the two 
brothers continued their flight towards Marwar. 
They reached the Someshwar Pass in the 
hills which divide Marwar from Mewar with 
only a hundred horsemen. Chondd, soon 
came up, and to prevent the Rathods escaping 
into Marwar made a furious attack on them. 
The Rathods colleeted round Jodhd and Kdn- 
dhal to save them. Both the Sisodids and the 
Rathods dismounted and engaged in a hand- 
to-hand fight. Out of the 100 horsemen that 
reached the Pass, Jodhd. crossed it with but 
seven. With this remnant of the 700 horse- 
men with whom he had left Chi tor, Jodhd set 
foot on the soil of Marwar. He owed his 
safety to the flieetness of his steed. 

Chonda, who had patiently borne the 
wrongs heaped upon him by Rao Ran Mai, 
was exasperated beyond measure against the 
Rao and was determined to take full revenge 
for the ruin of his life wrought by Ran Mai. 

^ Mehta Nainsi’s Khyat, p. 29. also mentions Bhim, uncle 
of Jodha as one of those who died defending Jodha. 
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Chonda fully remembered that it was Ran Mai 
whose artful handling of the situation created 
by Chonda refusing the hand of Ran Mai’s 
sister Hansbai, had deprived him of the throne 
of Chitor. He also remembered that it was 
Ran Mai who had brought about his banish- 
ment from his motherland. He also remem- 
bered that his dear brother Raghavadeva 
was murdered at the instance of Ran Mah 
All these wrongs which had thoroughly 
embittered Chonda’s life were raging within 
him like the fire which rages within an active 
valcano. And now that the opportunity for 
which he had waited all his life, came, all the 
pent up fury and hatred burst out with a 
force which was almost uncontrollable. 

Chonda’s pursuit of Jodha was relentless 
He arrived at Mandawar (Mandor) close on 
Jodhd’s heels. Jodhd unable to make a stand 
there, passed by it. Relying on the aid of the 
Bhdtis of Poogal and Bikampur he took up his 
abode at the village Kahuni,^ ten miles from 
Bikaner. 

The Rana’s forces took possession of 
Marwar and established tMnds all over the 

^ Marwar hhyat, Tol. I., p. 41. 
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land. Akho Sisodia was appointed Governor 
o£ Mandor. Ahddo Hingolo and Mehtd 
Kayangar were also attached to this fort, 
Rdwat Edghavadeva, son of Hansmal Ohonda- 
wat, was given Sojat as jagir and was made 
Thdnddar of Chokri. Bhdti Banbir, Chauhdn 
Jassd of Sachore and the son of Firoz Khan 
ruler of Nagor were also attached to this 
Thdnd. Yir Vinod says that Chonda left 
his 3 sons Kuntal, Manja and Suwa at Mandor 
to keep the country under control. ^ 

Narbad, son of Ran Mai’s younger brother 
Sattd, to whom Maharana Mokal had given a 
jdgir with an annual rental of Rs. 1,00,000 — 
Kdyaldnd — when Ran Mai was placed on the 
throne of Mandor in 1409 A.D., remained loyal 
throughout these transactions, and the Maha- 
rana enlarged his jagir by further bestowing on 
him an estate yielding an income of Rs. 50,000 
a year. He took up his abode at Bassi. The 
year 1438 A.D. thus saw the expulsion of the 
Rathods from Chitor and the passing of 
Marwar into the possession of the Maharana.® 

^ Vir Vinod, Yol. L, p. 322. 

^ The Eanpnr Temple Inscription of A.D. 1439 men- 
tions the occupation of Mandor by Maharana Kumbha. 
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After a year’s stay at Kahuni, Jodha 
began to raid Mandor, His raids always 
cost him men and horses without bringing 
him any profit. One day, returning from his 
raid, Jodhd came to a village and put up at 
the house of one Edkau Jat. The' mistress 
of the house placed before Jodhd a tMli 
(plate) full 'of hot gliid (porridge). Jodhd at 
once thrust his fingers into the centre of the 
porridge to take a morsel, and as the porridge 
was burning hot, Jodhd burnt his fingers. 
Seeing this and not knowing who the stranger 
was, theJdtni said: ‘‘Brother, thou art as 
devoid of sense as Jodhd is.” Jodhd was 
astonished to hear this remark and asked the 
lady why she thought Jodhd was without 
sense. The Jdtni replied that want of 
sense in Jodhd was clear from . the fact 
that instead of raiding the out-lying country, 
he always went straight to attack Mandor, 
which was garrisoned by the Eana ; and thus 
C9 
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him and put fresh energy into his activities. 

The Dowager Queen of Mewar, Rao Ran 
Mai’s sister, sympathising with Jodhd in his 
forlorn state, one day begged the Maharana 
to restore Mandor to the young Rao, 
telling him how Ran Mai had come to Chitor 
to help the Maharana at a critical time, slain 
Cbdcha and Maird, defeated the Mussalraans, 
raised the credit of Mewar, and was killed 
there, and that his son Jodhd was now 
wandering in the jungles, homeless and 
hopeless. Such, said the lady, was the 
reward for services rendered to Mewar. 
The Maharana replied that Ran Mai had 
murdered Rdghavadeva, Chonda’s brother, 
which Chonda could never forget, and that he, 
for fear of wounding Chondd’s feelings, could 
not do anything to help Jodha, but promised 
that if Jodhd should take Mandor he would 
not molest him. Thus assured, the old lady 
sent a confidential messenger, a Char an 
named Duld, to Jodhd to communicate to him 
the views of the Maharana and to encourage 
him to make an effort and take Mandor. 

Chdran Asid Duld went in search of 
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The Bhatyani asked him to cheer up, saying 
the horses were all his. She sent for the 
Edwat and asked him to put certain valuables 
in the ToshdJclidnd ; and when he unlocked 
the room and went in to deposit the things, 
the Thakurdni promptly shut the door 
and locked him in. She then sent one 
of her maids with Jodhd to the stables 
with the message that the Edwat had 
ordered that the stables were at Jodhd’s 
disposal, and tliat the keepers were fully to 
equip any horses that he wished to take 
away. Jodhd picked out 140 of the best 
steeds of Satrdwd, mounted his Eajputs and 
marched away. When he was gone the 
Thakurdni unlocked the door of the Tosbd- 
khdiid. Edwat Lunkaran came out boiling 
with rage, quarrelled with the Thakurdni, 
scolded his Kdmddrs and had the keepers of 
the stables beaten, but could not get back 
the horses.^ 


^ The following couplet refers to the incident : — 

H 
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for their moustacliios were dyed with the 
evening’s meal. Harbd, however, remarked 
“that the grey of age was thus metamor- 
phosed into the tint of morn and hope, so 
would their fortunes become young and 
Mandor again be theirs.” 

Thus aided, Jodhd started to recover his 
patrimony. He first attacked the Maharana’s 
thana of Chaukri. Kaghavadeva Rathod with 
his small following fled, leaving everything 
behind, and Bhdti Eanbir, Rana Visaldeva, 
Edwal Duda of the Rana’s officers were killed. 
Jodhd next attacked and took Kosdna, and by 
rapid inarches arrived at Mandor. Two sons 
of Rawat Chonda, Kdndhal and Manja,were in 
charge of the place. Despising the numbers 
of the enemy, and ignorant of the fact that 
the assailants included Harbd Sdnkhld, they 
descended sword in hand to meet them. But 

they were overpowered; Kandhal was slain and 
.Manjd took to his horse and fled but was 

pursued, overtaken and slain on the way. 
Ahddo Hingolo, Sisodid Eko and others were 
also slain. A cliliatri still marks the place 
on the Balsamad Lake, near Jodhpur, where 
Hingolo fell after performing deeds of valour, 
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Chauhdn Jassd, Harbhdm Sindhal, Visaldeva 
Parmar and the son o£ Firoz Khan of Kagor 
fled. Jodhd recovered Mandor. In a few 
days, Jhea also seized Sojat and took up his 
abode there. Chondd would have invaded 
Marwar to take vair (revenge) — as two sons 
of his had fallen while Mandor had lost only 
one chief, Ran Mai — but abstained on learn- 
ing that the Maharana forbade it. Conscious, 
however, of the superior power of Mewar, 
Jodha made peace with the Maharana. We find 
that Jodha’s daughter, Sringardevi, was married 
to Maharana Kumbha’s son Raimal.^ The 
inscription in the haodi (stepped well) built 
by Sringardevi in A. D. 1504 in Ghosundi, 
12 miles from Chitor, describes her as Rao 
Jodha’s daughter and wife of prince Raimal. 

Thus after 7 years occupation® of it by tlie 
Maharana, Jodha won back Mandor by the 
sword about A.D. 1445. 

* Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. 55, Part I, pp. 

79-82. 

’ The following verse supports the fact that the Maha- 
rana occupied Marwar for seven years 

^ 

“Lakhpat (Maharana) established a thana (military post) 
at Mandor ; Chonda Sisodia ruled Marwar (Nava Kota) for 
seven years." See Vir Vinod, Tol. I, p. 324. 
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Conquest op Abu and Haeavati. j 

t ■ i 


The kingdom of Sirohi lies in the south 
west part of Rajputana, between 24 '. 20 " and 
25M7" latitude and 72M6" and 73M0" 
longitude, and is 1964 miles in area. Its 
rulers belong to the Deora branch of the 
Chauhan Rajputs. The most important place 
in this kingdom is Mount Abu, the highest 
point of the Aravalli Hills ( Adavala ) stretch- 
ing from Delhi to Gujrat. Mount Abu, the 
“Olympus of the Hindus” as Colonel Tod calls 
it, was the seat of a powerful kingdom in old 
days. Abu formed part of the empire of 
Emperor Chaudragupta of the Mauriya 
dynasty, who ruled early in the fourth century 
B.C. The territory of Abu passed successively 
into the possession of the Khshtrapas, the 
Imperial Guptas, the Vaisa dynasty of which 
Emperor Sri Harsha was the ornament ; 
Chaoras, the Solankis, and the Parmars. 
Prom the Parmars, the Chauhans of Jalor 
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took the kingdom of Abu. Lumba, a scion of 
the younger branch of the Chauhan rulers of 
Jalor, seized Abu from the Parmar Raja Hoon 
about the year 1311 A.D. and became the first 
king of the territory now known as the king- 
dom of Sirohi. The famous town of Chandra- 
vati, situated about four miles to the south of 
the present Abu Road Railway station on the 
B. B. & C. I. By. was then the capital of the 
kingdom, and Lumba took up his residence 
there and ruled till A.D. 1320. Maharao 
Sahas Mai, the seventh in descent from Lumba 
finally abandoned Chandravati, founded 
the present town of Sirohi ^ and made it the 
capital of his kingdom in A.D, 1425. 

Sahas Mai was an ambitious ruler and made 
attempts to extend his dominions on Ml sides. 
He found his opportunity in the civil turmoil 
that followed the assassination of Maharana 
Mokal. He annexed some of the territory 
ruled by the Solanki Rajputs lying near by, 

^ Sahasmal -was son of Shiv Bhan, who was son of Ran 
3Ial ; Ran Mai was son of Salkha, who was son of Samant 
Singh ; Samant Singh was son of Kanhad Deva, who was son 
of Tej Singh ; Tej Singh was son of Lumba. 

Mahamahopadby.aya P, Gauri Shankar's History ' of 
Sirolii, page 194. 
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and finding Maharana Kumbhakaran engaged 
in punishing his father’s murderers began 
to encroach on the Maharana’s territory 
and took possession of a few villages on 
the borders of Mewar. When the Maharana 
came to know of this aggression he was 
not slow to take action. As soon as the 
rebels were disposed of, Maharana Kumbha 
sent an expedition against Maharao Sahas Mai 
under Dodiya Narsingh son of Rao Shalji. 

Narsingh captured the stronghold of Abu, 
seized Basantgarh and Bhula and annexed^ the 
whole of the eastern part of the Sirohi territory 
to Mewar. A copper plate inscription of A.D. 

1437" Asar, V. S. 1494) found in the Nandiya 
village and at present deposited in the 
Rajputana Museum, Ajmer mentioning a grant 
of land in village Chavarli in the Ajari par- 
gannah of Sirohi, shows that that part of the 
Sirohi territory had passed into the Maharana’s 
possession before the year A.D. 1437. 

} The Sirohi Khyat says that Maharana 
Kuinbha was allowed by Maharao Lakha of 
Sirohi to retire to Abu when attacked by the 

^ History of Sirohi by Mahamahopadhyaya P. Giauri 
Shanker Ojha, p. 194. Abo, his History of Udaipur, Vol. I, 
p. 283. . ' 
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Sultan o£ Gujrat, that the Maharana refused 
to give up Abu after the Sultan’s army 
returned to Ahmedabad, and that Lakha 
thereupon attacked the Maharana and recover- 
ed Abu from him. This can not be true, for 
there is incontestable evidence that the Maha- 
rana had taken possession of Abu before A.D. 
1437, while Maharao Lakha came to the 
throne of Sirohi only in A.D. 1451.^ It also 
appears from Mirati Sikandari, that the 
Maharana was in possession of Abu in A.D. 
1456 and that Abu had been taken by Kumbha 
by force of arms from Sirohi. The Mirati 
Sikandari says that when Sultan Qutbuddin 
of Gujrat invaded the Maharana’s dominions 
in A.D. 1456 in order to avenge his defeat at 
Nagor by Maharana Kumbha, the Maharao of 
Sirohi met the Sultan on the way and offered 
him his services and requested him to wrest 
the fort of Abu from the Maharana and 
restore it to the Maharao, as it was the 
hereditary seat of the Rajas of Sirohi, and 
the Maharana had forcibly deprived the 
Maharao of it. The Sultan detached an army 
under Malik Shaaban Imadul Mulk to attack 
^ Ganri Shanker Ojha's History of Sirohi, p. 197. 
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Abu, conquer it and restore it to Sirohi. 
Imadul Jllulk had to pass through narrow 
passes, and the Rajputs from the heights 
attacked the Gujrat forces from all sides, 
and defeated the Malik, inflicting severe losses. 

The Chitor Tower of Victory Inscription, 
verse 284, says; — “The great Maharana by 
force of arms, conquered Abu and built the 
fort of Achalgarh on the summit of the hill, 
and as an offering to Vishnu, built the 
temple of Kumbhaswami there. The Ekling- 
Mahatamya, written in Kumbha’s time, says 
the same thing. The song which ends with 
the couplet: — 

celebrates this event. The couplet says that 
Kumbha after conquering Abu, constructed 
a lake and a palace there. ^ 

CONQUEST OF BUNDI. 

Bundi is now the head of the ruling 
houses of the great Clrauhan family of 'the 

* See Vir Vinod, VoL I, p. 332. 
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Rajputs. The Chauhans reached the zenith 
of their prosperity and greatness when 
Prithviraj, king of Ajmer ruled the whole 
of Northern India as its last Hindu Emperor 
(1179 to 1191 A.D.) After the death of 
Prithviraj, the Chauhans declined rapidly. 
Prithviraj’s son Govindraj was driven out of 
Ajmer by Prithviraj’s younger brother Hariraj 
for accepting Sliahbuddin Ghori’s suzereinty^ 
and had to retire to the famous fortress of 
Ranthambhor. He and his descendants ruled 
there for several generations. The last re- 
presentative of this House, the celebrated King 
Hammira was killed fighting against Sultan 
Allauddin Khilji of Delhi^ in 1301 A.D. and 
the rule of the direct descendants of Prithviraj 
came to an end in Rajputana. 

Another branch of the Chauhan family 
headed by Luxman, the younger brother of 
king Sinhraj of Ajmer, took possession of 
Nadole and founded a kingdom there in 
V. S, 1024 (967 A.D.).® The seventh in 
Jescent from him, Alhan (V. S. 1209 — 

^ Ajmer: Historical and Descriptive, p. 156. 

® Hammira of Ranthambhor, p. 46, 

’ Gaurishanker Ojha’s History of Sirohi, p, 166. 
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1218 =A,D. 1152 — 1161) was reigning at 
Nadole, when his younger brother Manikraj 
migrated to Bambaoda in Mewar. One of 
his descendants, Har Raj called Kara, gave 
the name Kara to the family which is now 
known as the Ha^ra Rajputs, and their country 
as Haravati. Har Raj’s grandson Deoraj took 
Bundi^ in V, S. 1398=A. D. 1341 from its 
Mina rulers with the assistance of Maharana 
Ari Singh ^ and founded the kingdom of Bundi. 
. Its rulers always recognised the Maharana of 
I Mewar as their overlords. 

During the confusion following the murder 
of Mokal and the rebellion of Chacha and 
Maira, the Haras of Bundi threw off their 
allegiance to Mewar and took possession of 
the fort of Araargarh by a stratagem, and 
began to molest the Rajputs of Mandalgarh. 

Maharana Kumbha, therefore, invaded 
Haravati, took Araargarh where a large number 
of the Haras including Toghji, the governor 
of the fort, were killed. He also conquered 
Bambaoda, Bundi, Khatgarh and Mandalgarh^ 

* Tod's Rajasthan, Yol., H. p. 460 

’ Nainsi’s Khyat, VoL, I. pp. 105-6. 

® The Kumbhalgarh Inscription of A.D. 1460. 
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and reduced the Haras to submission. The 
Kumbhalgarh Inscription, verse 265, states 
that the Maharana “vanquished the Haras and 
received a tribute from them.” 

The Maharao of Bundi sued for pardon 
and was allowed to retain Bundi on payment 
of the expenses of the invasion and a fine. 
The conquest of Bundi is mentioned in the 
Kanpur Temple Inscription of A.D. 1439 
(V.S. 1496) and must therefore have taken 
place in that year or sometime before it. 
Thus the two chief Chauhan ruling families 
of his time, who had dared to encroach on the 
Mewar territory, the one in the west and the 
other in the east, were defeated and the 
greater part of their territories annexed to 
Mewar by Maharana Kumbha. 
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■ CHAPTER X. 1 


Wars with the Shltans op Malwa and 
Ghjrat. 

^ — ■ 

We now turn to the foreign relations of 
Mewar and see how the valiant Maharana 
not only successfully defended his country 
against the attacks, first made singly and 
when thus defeated, made in combination by 
the Kings of Malwa and GujraJ;, then at the 
zenith of their power and prestige, but carried 
the war into the countries of his foes, 
humbled their pride, took from them several 
forts and cities, extended his dominions on all 
sides and became the most powerful sovereign 
of his time in India. 

In 1443 A.D., Maharana Kumbha had 
to go to Haravati to punish some rebels. 
Finding Mewar unprotected, Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji of Mandu, who had been smarting under 
the shame of having been kept a prisoner in 
Chitor by Maharana Kumbha, and burning 
with- a, desire to take revenge and- wipe off 
liis ' disgl’ace of 1437 A. D., invaded Mewar. 
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Arriving near Kumbhalgarh, he prepared to 
destroy the temple of Banjfeta in the village 
Kailwara, at the foot of the hill. This big 
temple had a fortified wall round it and 
contained some munitions of war. Despairing 
of making any impression on the fort of 
Kumbhalgarh, the Sultan determined to use 
all his resources to seize this temple and 
himself led the assault on it. The Maharana’s 
Sardar, Thakur Dip Singh, who lived in it, 
collected his warriors and opposed the Sultan. 
For seven days, Dip Singh successfully repulsed 
all attempts of the Sultan’s army to take 
possession of the temple. On the seventh 
day, Dip Singh was killed and the temple fell 
into the hands of the Sultan. He razed it 
to the ground, burnt the stone image of the 
Nundi (bull) found in it and used the lime 
with betel leaves. Flushed with this small 
success, he started for Chitor, and leaving a 
part of his army to take the fortress, advanced 
to attack the Maharana, sending bis father, 
Azam Humayun, towards Mandsaur to lay 
\waste the Maharaua’s country. 

When the Maharana heard of these events, 
he left Hdrdvati to return to his dominions 
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and came upon the Sultan’s army near 
Mandalgarh. A battle was fought here 
in which the Sultan was defeated, but the 
defeat was not decisive.^ A few days later 
the Maharana m^e a night attack on the 
Sultan who was utterly defeated and fled 
towards Mandu.“ Ferishta says: “The Sultan 
returned without molestation to Mandu.” — 
Vol. IV, p. 210. This is Ferishta’s way of 
describing a defeat. 

To retrieve this fresh disaster, Mahmud 
set about preparing another army, and four 
years later, on 20th Rajab, H. 860 {Kartik 
Bad 6th, S. 1503), 11 October 1446 A.D., he 
went towards Mandalgarh with a large army. 
Reaching Rampura (now in Indore State) 
he appointe'3 MMik Saifuddin as governor 
there in place of Bahadur and moved further. 
The Maharana’s army attacked him while he 
was crossing the river Banas,® and having 

Ferishta (VoLIV, page 210) says that the Maharana 
attacked the Sultan on 26th April 1443 A.I>. with an army of 
12 thousand horse and 6000 infantry but was unsuccessful. 
The next day, the Sultan obtained some loot and returned to 
Mandu with the intention of attacking Chitor the following 
year. The historians of Eajputana say that the Sultan was 
defeated, but the defeat was not decisive. 

“ Fir Vinod of Mahamahopadhyaya Kayirai Shamaldas 
VoL I, p. 325. 

® Fir Finod, Vol. I, page 325. 
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defeated him, drove him back to Mandu. 
Eor about 10 years after this defeat,' Mahmud 
Khilji did not venture to take the offensive' 
against the Maharana. ■ • ■ 

Ferishta, in conformity with the practice 
of Persian historians, who ignore or try to 
whitewash defeats and unfavourable issues, 
says (Vol.IV, p. 210) that the Sultan returned 
after taking Nazrana. This is obviouslj' far 
from true. For, had the Sultan obtained a 
victory and concluded peace after receiving 
Nazrana, why should he have, as stated by 
Ferishta himself (Vol. IV, p. 215) sent Taj Khan' 
witli eight thousand cavaliy and 20 elephants 
to attack Chitor without any cause whatever 
from Bayana, where he had gone immediately 
after his return to Mandu. Had the Sultan 
achieved a victory, we should not have found 
him (as will be seen latei’) asking the King of 
Gujrat for help, and proposing to him when that 
Sultan too had been defeated by the Maharana, 
an offensive alliance against the Maharana. 

In 1454 A.D., however, Sultan Mahmud- 
Khilii made another attempt to attack Chitor, 
but the Maharana attacked -him before he 
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came near Ohitor and inflicted a severe defeat 
on him which compelled him to return to 
Mandu. Perishta says (Vol. IV, page 222) 
that the Sultan sent Prince Gayasuddin to 
take Ranthambhor and himself started to 
attack Chitor, and that leaving Mansur-ul-Mulk 
to lay waste the district of Mandsaur, himself 
advanced and threatened to appoint his own 
governor there and found a town and 
named it Khiljipur. Thereupon the'Maharana 
tendered submission, and the Sultan seeing the 
approach of the rainy weather, returned to 
Mandu with some gold. Instead of saying 
that the Sultan returned discomfited and 
defeated, Ferishta puts it nicely and says that 
Sultan owing to the approach of the rains 
returned after taking some gold! 

About this time {1454 A.D.) the state of 
affairs at Ajmer drew the Sultan’s attention to 
it. This important city — “ the heart of Raj- 
putana” — is a place of the greatest strategical 
importance in Upper India. It stands at the 
summit of the plateau which marks the highest 
elevation on the plains of Hindustan. Its politi- 
cal importance is proved by the fact that every 
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power aspiring to dominate the country has 
first taken possession o£ it and used it as a 
ladder to mount to political supremacy in 
India. Its religious importance is due to the 
existence of Pushkar, the King of Hindu 
places of pilgrimage in its environs, and the 
mausoleum oE Khwaja Muinuddin Chishti 
in the town. The death o£ S wami Dayanand 
Saraswati at Ajmer, invests the place with 
peculiar importance in the eyes oE Keformed 
Hinduism. ^ 

During the reign of Maharana Mokal, 
Edo Ean Mai of Mandor had wrested this 
stronghold from the Sultans of Delhi and 
restored it to Me war. Acting on the advice of 
panchoU Khemsi, Ban Mai sent him with a 
picked force of Rathods to take Ajmer. Under 
the pretence of conveying a daughter to the 
Viceroy of Ajmer, he introduced his men into 
that renowned fortress, the ancient stronghold 
of the Cliauhdns, putting the Delhi garrison to 
the sword. Salim Shah, the King of Multan, 
who had gone on pilgrimage to Ajmer after 
killing Choxidd, father of Eao Ran Mai at 

' ^ee jny “Ajmer: 'Historical .and Descriptive” p. 23 
?(? 
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Nagor was also killed by the Kajputs. Khenisi 
was rewarded with the grant of the township 
of Khatoo, then lately captured from the 
Kdimkhanees. ^ 

In A. D. 1454, Mahmud Khilji having 
received representations that all Muhammadan 
religious practices had been forbidden in 
Ajmer ^ by the Hindu governor of the place, 
and receiving promises of help from its 
Mussalman residents, undertook an expedition 
against that city. Ajmer was in the posses- 
sion of the Maharana and the Sultan did not 
venture openly to invade it. He had recourse 
to a ruse. Sending the bulk of his army 
against Mandsaur to keep the Maharana’s forces 
engaged, he advanced and attacked Ajmer. 
Gajddhar Singh, the governor of the fort of 
Ajmer, defended the fort for four days, and 
then, despising the foe’s forces, he came out 
and attacked the Sultan’s army. He was 
killed after performing deeds of valour and 
slaying numbers of the enemy. As his men 
were retiring into the fort, the Sultan’s men 

■ ^ TLe Jodhpur Kliyat. 

’ Brigg's Ferishta, VoL TV., page 222. 
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mixed themselves among the Rajputs and 
entered it. The Sultan thus obtained posses- 
sion of the fort but “not without sustaining 
severe loss.”^ He appointed Khwaja Naimat- 
ullah as governor of the fort, with the title of 
Saif Khan, and himself went towards 
Mandalgarh. 

As he approached the river Banas, the 
■\ Slaharana’s army came out of the fort and 
fell upon the Sultan, who sustained a severe 
' ' defeat and fled to Mandu. 

Ferishta says : “Rana Kumbha, at the 
head of a body of Rajputs, attacked one flank 
of the king’s army under Taj Khan and sent 
another body to attack that under Ali Khan. 
A severe engagement ensued in consequence, 
when the retreat was mutually sounded. On 
the following morning, the Malwa officers 
persuaded the Sultan of the necessity of his 
army retii'ing into quarters, both on account 
of the reduced numbers and the wretched 
state of the camp equipment, now rendered 
almost useless, which circumstances, together 
with the approach of the rainy season, induced 

^ Ferishta, Tol. IV, page 222. 
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Sultan Mahmud to return to Mandu.” — Brigg’s 
English translation of Ferishta, Vol. IV, p,223. 
Mr. Briggs in a footnote says : “The draiD7i 
battle mentioned by the Mahva historians 
must be deemed a defeat." 

An attack on Mandalgarh made by the 
Sultan^ in A.D. 1456 also failed and the 
Sultan had to return to Mandu discomfited. 

^ Altogether five attempts were made by the 
Sultan to wipe out his disgrace of 1437 A.D., 

\ but every time he was defeated by the 
'Maharana. 

Sultan Mahmud Khilji, now convinced 
that it was impossible to cope with Maharana 
Kumbha single handed, resolved to ask the 
Sultan of Grujrat to combine with him and, 
thus united, attack the Maharana. For this 
purpose, he sent his prime minister Taj Khan 
to Gujrat. 

About this time, Sultan Mahmud Khilji’s 
son Prince Umar Khan, owing to disagree- 
ment with his father fled to Ahmedabad, but 

* T'erishta says that the Sultan failed to take the fort itself 
but after 11 mouths’ seige was able to take the lower fort and, 
then retired to Mandu after receiving some money. — Brigg’s 
i’erisiita, Vol. IV, p. 223. 
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mixed themselves among the Rajputs and 
entered it. The Sultan thus obtained posses- 
sion o£ the fort but “not without sustaining 
severe loss.”^ He appointed Khwaja Naimat- 
ullah as governor o£ the fort, with the title of 
Saif Khan, and himself went towards 
Mandalgarh. 

As he approached the river Banas, the 
1 Maharana’s army came out of the fort and 
/ j fell upon the Sultan, who sustained a severe 
' ' defeat and fled to Mandu. 

Ferishta says : “Rana Kumbha, at the 
head of a body of Rajputs, attacked one flank 
of the king’s army under Taj Khan and sent 
another body to attack that under All Khan. 
A severe engagement ensued in consequence, 
when the retreat was mutually sounded. On 
the following morning, the Malwa officers 
persuaded the Sultan of the necessity of his 
army retiring into quarters, both on account 
of the reduced numbers and the wretched 
state of the camp equipment, now rendered 
almost useless, which circumstances, together 
with the approach of the rainy season, induced 

* Ferishta, Tol. IV, page 222. 
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Sultan Mahmud to return to Mandu.” — Brigg’s 
English translation of Ferishfca, Vol. IV, p.223. 
Mr. Briggs in a footnote says : ‘‘The drawn 
battle mentioned by the Malwa historians 
must be deemed a defeat.” 

An attack on Mandalgarh made by the 
Sultan^ in A.D. 1456 also failed and the 
Sultan had to return to Mandu discomfited. 

^ Altogether five attempts were made by the 
Sultan to wipe out his disgrace of 1437 A.D., 

I but every time he was defeated by the 
maharana. 

Sultan Mahmud Khilji, now convinced 
that it was impossible to cope with Maharana 
Kumbha single handed, resolved to ask the 
Sultan of Gujrat to combine with him and, 
thus united, attack the Maharana. For this 
purpose, he sent his prime minister Taj Khan 
to Gujrat. 

About this time, Sultan Mahmud Khilji’s 
son Prince TJmar Khan, owing to disagree- 
ment with his father fled to Ahmedabad, but 

^ rerislita says that the Sultan failed to take the fort itself 
but after 11 mouths’ seige was able to take the lower fort and, 
then retired to Mandu after receiving some money. — Brigg’s 
Ferisiita, Yol. IV, p. 223. 
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finding no support there came to Maharana 
Kumbha, -ndio gave him shelter and kept him 
in Chitor for a long time. Later, he was 
killed in an encounter with the Sultan at 
Chanderi. ^ 

The same j^ear (Hijra 860 = A. D. 1454) 
Firoz Khan, Khan of Nagor, died.- He 
belonged to tlie family of the Sultans of 
Gujrat. His father Shams Khan had obtained 
from his elder brother Muzaffar Shah, the first 
Sultan of Gujrat, the province of Nagor. 
On Firoz Khan’s death, his elder son, Shams 
Khan so named after his grand father, succeed- 
ed him, but Firoz Khan’s younger brother, 
Mujahid Khan, deposed him and prepared to 
take his life Shams Khan fled to Maharana 
Kumbha for shelter and help,® Kumbhd, 
who had long had designs on Nagor, gladly 
embraced this opportunity of carr} ing them out, 
and agreed to place Shams Khan on the throne 
of Nagor on the condition that lie acknowledged 
j\Iahar.ana Kumbha’s supremacy by demo- 
li^liing a part of the battlements of the fort of 

* Vir Vtnod, Vol. I, page 327. 

= Feri'-Iita, Vol. IV. p. 40(0.11. Edition of 1910) 

° Baj ley’s Gujrat, page 148. 
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that place. ^ Shams Khan accepted the terms.® 
The Maharana marched with a large army to 
Nagor, defeated Mujahidkhan, who fled towards 
Gujrat, and placed Shams Khan on the gddiot 
Nagor, and demanded of him the fulfilment of 
j the condition. As preparations were being 
made for the demolition of the battlements, 
one of the old Pathan ofiicers of Shams Khan 
cried out; “Would that Firoz had a daughter 
instead of a son, for even she would not have 
allowed her father to be disgraced by permit- 
ting the dismantling of the fortifications of 
the fort.” ® On this, Shams Khan humbly 
prayed to the Maharana to spare the fort just 
then, for otherwise his nobles would kill him 
after the Maharana was gone. He promised 
to demolish the battlements himself later on. 
The Maharan.'i granted this pra3'^er and returned 
to Me war. , 

No sooner, however, had Kurabhd reached 
Kurabhalgarh than Shams Khan, instead of 
demolishing, began to strengthen the fortifica- 

^ Ferishta, Vol. IV, page 40. Also Bayley's Historj" of 
Gujrat. page 148. footnote. 

’ Ferishta, Vol. IV, page 41. 

^ Bayley’s History of Gnjrat, page 148, footnote, 
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tions of Nagop. This brought Maharaua 
KumbhA on the scene again with a large army. 
Shams Khan was driven out of Nagor, which 
passed into Kumbhd’s possession, j The Maha- 
rana now demolished the fortifications of Kagor, 
thus carrying out his long-cherished design. 
The Maharana took away from the treasury of 
Shams Khan a large store of precious stones, 
jewels and other valuable things. The 
Mahatmya composed during Kumbhd’s 
lifetime, says that he “ defeated the King of 
the Shakas (Mussalmans), put to flight Mashiti 
(Mujahid Khan), slew the heroes of Ndgpur 
(Nagor), destroyed the fort, filled up the 
moat round the fort, captured elephants, im- 
prisoned large number of Shak (Muslim) 
women and punished countless Mussalmans. 
He gained a victory over the King of 
Gujrat, burnt the city ^ (Nagor) with all the 
mosques therein, liberated twelve lakhs of 
cows from the Muslims, made the land a 
pasture for cows and gave Nagor for a time 
to Brdhmans.”^ He carried away the gates 

^ Kumbha’s commentary on the Giia Govinda, verges 
C0-G2, also reiterates these things. 

‘‘See .liso Chitorgarb KiriisthamVha Inscription, 
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of the fort, and an image of Hanumdn from 
Nagor, which he fixed to the principal gate 
of the fortress of Kumbhalgarh, calling it the 
Hanumdn Pol.^ 

The Chitorgarh Inscription 

repeats these facts, and says that he destro 3 md 
“the great mosque built by Sultan Firoz, 
which showed Muslims the way to Nagor”, 
(verse 19) and dismantled the fort and filled up 
the moat. “ He uprooted theMussalman tree of 
Nagor and destroyed it with all its mosques,’’ 
Verse 22; and took away Shams Khan’s 
treasure containing heaps of jewels (V. 23). 

Shams Khan fled to Ahmedabad, taking 
with him his daughter, whom he gave to 
Sultan Qutb-ud-din to wife.- The Sultan 
thereupon espoused his cause and sent a large 
army under Edi Edm Chandar and Malik 
Gadday to take back Nagor. The Maharana 
allowed the army to approach Nagor, when 
he came out, and after a severe engagement 

^ Vir Vinod Tol. I, p. 332, says tlie Maliaran.a carried away 
tlie image of Hanum.iii from Nagor. Tlie Kumbli.algarli Ins- 
cription, however, says tliatthe image had been brought by 
Kumbha from Mandor. 

“ Baylej-’s Oujrf.t, page 149. TTerislita, Toh IT, page 41. 

® Ibid. The Bombay Gazetteer, ToL I, page 242, has Anup 
Chand IManek and Malik Gadai. 
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inflicted a crushing defeat on the Gujrat 
army, annihilating it. Only remnants of it 
reached Ahmedabad, to carry the news of the 
disaster to the Sultan.^ 

Sultan Qutb-ud-din now took the field in 
person, determined to wrest Nagor back from 
the Maharana. Tlie Maharana advanced to 
meet him and came to Mount Abu. 

^ When the Sultan after leaving Ahmedabad 
came near Abu, the Maharao of Sirohi went 
to him and asked him to restore Abu to him, 
which the Maharana had wrested from him. 
The Sultan sent his Commander-in-Chief, 
Malik Slmban Imad-ul-Mulk, with a large 
army, to take the fort of Abu from the 
Maharana, and himself proceeded towards 
the fortress of Kumbhalgarh. ® Kumbhd, 
aware of this plan, came out, attacked and 
“defeated Imad-ul-Mulk with great slaughter,”® 

^ Bomb.'iy G.izetleer, p.tge 242. Ferishta, Tol. TT, p.ago 41. 

- ForisMa says that the Sultan “ despairing of reducing 
Chitor” went tow.ards Abu. — Tol. IV, p. 41. 

“ Bombay Gazetteer, Tol. I, page 242. Also Bayley’s 
History of Gnjrat, page 149. The Mirali SiJMndari states 
that the enemy poured down on him on all sides and be was 
defeated with loss of many men. Ferishta, however, states 
th.attbe Raja of Sirohi, who was a relation of the Mahanana 
met the Sult.an in battle but was defeated, and that the Sultan 
then went away towards Kumbhalgarh. Tarikhi Alfi says that 
Sh.aaban after suffering lie.avy losses, was recalled. 
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and by forced marches reached Kumbhalgarh 
before the Sultan arrived there. 

Imad-ul-Mulk returned discomfited to the 
Sultan, and both arrived at the foot of the hill 
on which is perched the fortress of Kumbhal- 
garh. The Maharana sallied out of the 
fortress and attacked and defeated the Sultan, 
who sustained a heavy loss, and losing all hope 
of taking this stronghold, retired to Gujrat. ^ 

The Kings of Malwa and Gujrat, thus 
completely defeated by the Maharana one after 
another, now resolved to combine and invade 
Me war. As stated before, Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji of Malwa had become convinced 
that single handed he could never succeed 
against the Maharana and had I’esolved to 
form an alliance with the Sultan of Gujrat. 
He therefore sent his Vazir, Taj Khan, to 
Ahmedabad. As Sultan Qutb-ud-din of Gujrat 
was returnino; discomfited, after his defeat at 
the Maharana ’s hands, to Ahmedabad, Taj 
Khan met him on the way and proposed a 
formal offensive alliance against the Maharana, 
who had destroyed the Mussalman Chiefship 

^ The Bombay Gazetteer, page 242. 
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o£ Nagor and had defeated them both. The 
King of Gujrat eagerly listened to the proposal 
and accepted the terms of the alliance, which 
was ratified at Chanpaner by Sheikh Nizara- 
ud-din and Malik-ul-Ulema on behalf of Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji, and by Qazi Hisam-ud*din on 
behalf of Sultan Qutb-ud-din, towards the 
close of the year A.D. 1456.’^ It was agreed 
between the two kings that the southern part 
of Mewar contiguous to Gujrat was to be 
attached to Gujrat; and Mewar proper, Ajmer 
and Ahirwara, to Malwa. 

In pursuance of this treaty, a simultaneous 
attack was made by the allied kings of Malwa 
and Gujrat the following year (A.D. 1457). 
Qutb-ud-din advanced towards Kumbhalgarh, 
while Mahmud Khilji advanced towards 
Chitor and reached Mandsaur. The Maharana 
wanted to dispose of Mahmud first; but finding 
that Qutb-ud-din had come near Kumbhal- 
garh, advanced to meet him first. Qutb-ud-din 
had chosen a strong position and the Maha- 
rana, after an indecisive action, fell back on a 
better position flanked by his native hills. 

* Briggts Ferisliti, Vol. IV, page 42. B.'iyloy’s Gujrat, 
page 150, footnote. Vir Vinod, Tol. I, p. 328. 
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Qutb-ud-din encouraged, advanced and an 
engagement took place which lasted for two 
days. After the first day’s engagement, both 
armies retired to their camps for the night; 
the dead bodies were cremated or buried, and 
the wounded were tended. With the break 
of day the battle was renewed, and as the 
Maharana’s army had the support of the hills 
behind them, while the Sultan’s army was in 
the open, the latter suffered severely and was 
driven out of the field completely vanquished. 
The Sultan had to fight hard for his life and 
eventually retired in safety. Thus, though the 
Maharana suffered heavy losses, the Sultan 
was defeated and had to return to Gujrat. 

Ferishta (Vol, IW, page 42) says that the 
Sultan on receiving 14 mds, of gold loaded on 
two elephants and some other things as 
presents made peace with the Maharana and 
returned home! This is Ferishta’s way of 
glossing over a defeat. For, Ferishta does 
not state what ‘ ‘ s easo nable dona tion ’ ’ the 
Sultan of Malwa, the all)^ of the Gujrat King, 
received as his share of the spoils of war or 
offering of peace. It is hardly possible to 
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' believe that this powerful combination of two 
monarchs, each burning with a desire com- 
pletely to crush the common foe, and having 
solemnly signed a treaty with the express 
object of dividing the Alaharana’s territory 
among themselves should invade the enemy’s 
country from both sides and open the campaign 
with such confidence and pride, achieve a 
triumphant victory and yet the net result 
of it should be the gain to only one of the 
allies, of 14 mds. of gold, two elephants and 
some nondescript things ! ! ! It is conceivable 
that the Sultan took away with him the spoils 
of some of the temples destroyed by him and 
the plunder of Sirohi; and some annalist has 
described the gold and the nondescript things 
as nazrana or tribute. The Mirati Sika ndari 
says that three months after this, the Maha- 
rana invaded Jlagor, when Qutbud-din again 
came to Mewar, and after plundering some 
villages returned to Ahmedabad. It is 
difficult to believe that if the Maharana had 

been defeated in this war, he should Jiave 
dared to attack Nagor within three months of 
his defeat; or, that Qutb-ud-din who had been 
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victorious, would have retired satisfied after 
indulging in a little plundering freak without 
exacting substantial penalty, or otherwise 
taking severe revenge for this presumption on 
the part of the Maharana. 

The Mirati Sihan dari, indeed, says that the 
Sultan of Mandu returned home, having receiv- 
ed from the Kana, the district of Mandsaur and 
several other pargannas adjacent to the territo- 
ries of Malwa. That the victor should get only 
a little gold and the spectator, whole districts 
of the country of the vanquished! Another 
historian, however, comes nearer the truth. 
“ Tarihlii Alfi seems rather to intimate that 
Qutb-udtdin made his own terms and left 
Mahmud to shift for himself.” — Bayley’s 
Gujrat, page 151, footnote. Rasilc Priya, 
the commentarj' on Git a Gov ind, distinctly 
states that the tAvo kings were defeated and 
driven out of Mewar by the valiant Maharana. 
The Chitor Kirtisthamhlia inscription of 
A.D. 14601 verse TTIT] ^ates that the 
Maharana completely defeated the combined 
armies of Gujrat and Malwa. 

The King of Malwa too retired to his 
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territory severely defeated by the Mahai’ana’s 
forces. Thoogh he made several attempts, 
he was neither able to reqover the territorj' 
previously conquered and joined to Mewar 
by Maharana Kumbha, nor to conquer any 
part of the Maharana’s country.^ He had 
been so often defeated that after this un- 
successful attempt to retrieve his fallen 
fortunes, lie gave up all hope of success against 
the Maharana; and though he lived for 10 
years after this defeat, he never again thought 
of invading Mewar. ^ 

Sultan Qutb-ud-din of Gujrat did not long 
survive^ this defeat. He died on the 25th of 
May, A.D. 1459 and was succeeded by Daud 
Shah in the following year. 

In A.D. 1458, reports reached the Maharana 

' Ferishta says (Vol. IV, par;e 224) that Mahmud loft 
for Mand.alp,arh on 2G Muh.arram, H. 861 (A. D. 1856), aud took 
it on 2,6 Zilhijj H. 862 (1458 A. 1) ) ! It is further stated 
that JIahraud advanced tow.ards Cliitor on 5 Muharram H. 
863 (1458 A. D.) and sent his son, Prince Ghayas-ud-din, 
tow.ards Bhilwara, .and th.at the Prince after a severe action 
took the fort of Kasundi and then returned to -Mandu to join 
his father. Is return home without concluding a triumpliant 
peace, a sign of victory ? 

’ In S. 1.518 (A. P. I4GI) Mahratid Khilji did indeed go 
towards Kurabhalg.arh but dared not attack it. Ferishta saj'S 
that he passed on to Dnngarpur, received two lakhs of rupees 
from the Raja, as Fanjl-harclt and returned to Jfandu. — 
Ferishta, Tol. IV, page 225. 

“ Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol. IV, page 43. 
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that the Mussalmans had begun to kill cows 
in Nagor. To punish the wrong doers, he 
started with fifty thousand horsemen to 
attack Nagor. After putting thousands of 
Mussalmans to the sword, he captured the 
fort and carried away a number of elephants, 
horses and other valuables as spoils of war. 
The Khan of Nagor fled to the Court of the 
Sultan of Ahmedabad. ^ 

After a few months, the Sultan of Gujrat 
invaded Sirohi with a large army. The 
Maharao of Sirohi retired to the hills of 
Kumbhalgarh. The Gujrat arifiy after plun- 
dering Sirohi, went after the Maharao. The 
Maharana hearing of this, advanced with his 
Rajputs and defeated the Sultan, who fled 
to his capital, ° 

Smarting under the disgrace of this fresh 
defeat, Sultan Qutb-ud-din collected a power- 

^ Ferislita (Vol, lY, p. 43) says that sb Qutb-ud-din, 
Sultan of Gujrat was, at the time engaged in a course of 
debauchery, the prime minister Imadulmulk collecting an 
•army made one march from Ahmedabad but had to stay there 
for a month to prepare equipments. Hearing, however, that 
the Maharana had returned to Chitor the Gujrat army too 
returned to Ahmedabad. 

Ferishta says that the Sultan finding Kumhhalgarh 
impregnable, returned to his capital — Yol. lY, p. 43. 
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£ul army and started to attack Kumbhalgarh. 
He came to Sirohi and after plundering that 
country, advanced towards Kumbhalgarh. 
The Maharana came out of the fort, and 
attacked and defeated him.^ The Sultan 
retreated towards Malwa and thence returned 
to his Capital. 


’ Fir Vinod, Vol. I, p. 333. 



If "" '' '' ' 

CHAPTER XL || 


Death op Mahaeana Kumbha. 

Mahakana Kumbha’s death took place in 
A.D. 1468. Sometime before his death, 
Kumbha’s mind showed signs of derangement, 
and he sometimes talked incoherently. It 
is said that Maharana Kumbha one day left 
Kumbhalgarh to visit Eklingji. As he arrived 
near the temple, a cow standing by began 
to dance, making a long loud sound, usually 
made when cows are happy. The Maharana 
said nothing at the time, but on return 
to Kumbhalmer, in a Durbar the next day, he 
suddenly raised his hand holding a sword 
and said grrJI'^3 After a little 

while, some one made a submission to the 
Maharana in connection with some business. 
The Maharana only repeated cf^ 

This continued for some days. The 
nobles and those around the Maharana, seeing 
this mental derangement of their monarch, 
became uneasy. The Maharana’s younger son 
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■when the Charan got up and confronting the 
Maharana, recited the follo'wing Chhappaya 
(short poem). 

31^ fTISTR qtcft I 

11 

5TRF fhtcTT 1 

^*?r w 

^ i:%qT ^ ^ i 

§K cf^ II ^ II 

“Seeing that co'ws were killed in Nagor, 
gayatri (co-w) was in great fright. Thirty 
three crores of gods used to bring grass and 
water for her, but she neither ate nor drank 
anything. When Eana Kumbha after killing 
Mussalmans (conquering Nagor) has given 
protection to the cows, then the cow has 
became delighted and dances with joy at the 
door of Shankar (Mahadeva).” 

The Maharana on hearing the recitation, 
I mid to the reciter: “You are no Rajput: you 
;tire -a Oliaran, but we are very pleased with 
jyou.” The man confessed that he was a 
(Charan, and interceding for his brethren, 
bf "gged the Maharana to permit their return 
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to Mewar and to restore their lands. 
The Maharana granted the request.’- The 
Maharana, from that day, gave up repeating 
those -words; but his mind had been affected, 
and he -was sometimes incoherent in his talk. 
AVhile he -was in this state of mind, and was 
one day seated on the edge of a masonry 
tank near the temple of Mamadeva (Kumbha- 
s-n%ami) to the north east of Katargarh in 
Kumbhalmer, Avhich he had built ten years 
before, his eldest son Udai Singh, stole up 
to him and treacherously stabbed him to 
death. - 

The motive for this wicked deed might 
be the fear that the banished prince Kai Mai 
might be restored to favour and possibly block 
the miscreant’s way to the throne; or, Kumbhd’s 
enemies, unable to overcome him by force, put 
up his son to do the wicked deed, promising 
him assistance to get the throne, as was done, 
in the case of Maharaja Ajit Singh of Marwar 
in the ISth century, when his son, A'bha3 
Singh, was persuaded to get his father mui? 

’ JVr Vinorl, Tol. I, p. 

* r.r riiiO(J,Yol.T,p.333. 
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dered. IJdai Karan is known in history as 
“Udo the ILatidror 

Maharana Kumbha left eleven’- sons; 
Udai Singh, Rai Mai, Nagraj, Gopal Singh, 
Askarana, Amar Singh, Govin Das, Jait Singh, 
Mahrawan, Khshetra Singh and Achaldas. 
One of his daughters, Ramabai, was married 
to the Yadava Raja Mandlik of Sorath.*’ 

The Kumbhalgarh Inscription, verse 251, 
shows that Maharana Kumbha had married 
several queens. Two of them, Kumbhaldevi 
and Apurvadevi, are mentioned in the Chitor 
Kirtisthamhha Inscription, as well as in 
Hasilcjiriya — Kumbha’s commentary on Gita 
Govind. 

Thus, after a reign of 35 years — a reign 
full of glory and splendour — Kumbhd, de- 
parted from this world, leaving behind him, a 
name which is honoured in history, and 
remembered to this day as that of one of 
the greatest sovereigns who ever ruled in 

^ Vir Vinod, Vol. I, p. 335. Mehta Nainsi gives the names 
of only five. 

2 Ja-war Inscription of the Temple of Eamas-wiuni of 
V. S. 1554 (A J). 1497). 
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India. The Kumbhalgarh Inscription says ; — 
“He was the root of the tree of righteous- 
ness, home of virtue and purity, support of 
wealth, birthplace of truth, abode of prowess, 
limit of constancy and fortitude, and a represen- , 
tative of Eal^iadruma (the tree in Heaven 
which grants all desires). His charities 

were greater than those of the famous 
Rajd Bho] and Karan.” 
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MAHAEA.m Kumbha’s military achievements, 
of which any sovereign might be proud, have 
not often been surpassed in India. His high 
moral culture prevented him from emulating 
the deeds of a Timur or an Alla-ud-din Khilji, 
and carrying fire and sword from one end of 
the country to the other. The elevated 
spiritual plane on which he lived, made it 
repugnant to him to engage in aggressive 
wars with his neighbours. His genius was 
equal to achieving far greater feats of military 
glory than what he accomplished, but his 
heart, susceptible to the finer feelings of 
humanity, abhorred all unnecessary bloodshed, 
ruin and destruction, and he undertook only 
such military operations as were absolutely 
necessary for the protection of his country, 
or, as duty enjoined, to punish evil-doers. 
Fortune constantly smiled on him: he was 
ever victorous in war. ^Inscriptions found in 
Chitor, Kumbhalgarh, Rdnpur and Abu show 
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that he defeated all his enemies, reduced some 
o£ them to be his vassals f — 
portions o£ the temtones o o 
Ln He captured Buudi,' Bamaodd" and 
IVered the rvbole o£ Haravdt.3 (country 
o£ the Hara Rajputs.) 

He captured and incorpomted jith Me 
dominions (Mewar) "Khctoo> 

f‘r‘/"ntso* angled £rom its 
Jana’ and Ghatsoo, anu tvi ^ . n 

Muslim rulers, the ^vhole o£ the dis nc 
Toda^ and Ajmer.’- ° 

. T..ap.r T,«p.. !.«*«» »“• 
vey o£ Indii : Annual Kcport for 1907-Ua, PP. • 

- Kumblialgarh piscription (unpublished) in the 

pur Museum, verso 2G-2. 

=> Kaviraj Sliyamaldas’ ^'V Vinod, p. 335. Also nm 
bbalgarb Inscriptii"*), Verso -o4. 

* Kumbbalga \ Inscription ^alkw B^waTtakon 

2G3. The inseriptic h calls the place Maudalkar. 
from the Hara Itajp ols of Bamhaoaa. 

® Kurablialgarh inscription, T, 264, 

_« Ranpnr Templ?!^ripto The to^n 

now in the Jaipur State. ItSJS lamDus jui 

V -n m T-Aintion. Jana is umdentifiahlo. 


’’ Eanpur Temple ! 

s Ibid. Cliatsoo is .. 

® Ehlinga Mahatmija, 

Hanpnr Temple Inscript^™* taken by 

Jlabarana from the Sultan of GnVl^t. 


\o in the Jaipur State now. 
\ka 157. 
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He annexed tbe Sapadalaksha’- country 
including Sambhar, and imposed a tax on the 
salt produced there. He also levied a tax on 
the “salt mines” at Didvana,® and conquered 
the city o£ Naraina.® He conquered 
Naradiyanagar (Harwar)^ and reduced to 
submission the ruler of Shodhyanagari,® 
Yagnapur® (Jahazpur in Mewai'), Malpura, 
Yoginipur'^ (Jawar) and Dungarpur, driving 
out from the last place, Rao Gopal,® He 
burnt down Vrandavatipur (Bundi)® and 
captured the hill fort of Gargarat.^° He 
“burnt down Mallaranyapur, Sinhapur and 
Ratnpur and destroyed several kings.”” 
“He killed the enemy and took Mandawar 
(Mandor)^^” He conquered Araradadri^® 

^ Chitor Tower of Victory Inscription, Verse 5. A 
part of the inscription is published in Cunningham’s Archaeo- 
logical Survey Keport, VoL XXTTI. Also Knmbhalgarh 
Inscription, V. 261. 

» Ibid, Y. 6. 

^ Ibid, Y. 6. Naraina is in Jaipur territory and is the 
headquarters of the Dachipantlii sect of the Hindus. 

^ Kumbhalgarh Inscription, Y. 246. “ Ibid, V. 248. 

” Ibid, Y. 253. ’ Kumbhalgarh Inscription, Yerse 247. 

® Ibid, Y. 266 — 67. ” Kumbhalgarh Inscription, Y. 264. 

Ibid, Y. 259. Also Eanpur Temple Inscription. 

Ibid, Y. 260. Kumbhalgarh Inscription, Y. 249. 

13 Ibid, Y. 262. 
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(Amber) and won the battle o£ Kotra^ and 
took the city of Champa vati. 

He conquered Sarangpur,^ taking “num- 
berless Turk women prisoners and humbled 
the pride of !&fahmud (Khilji), its ruler, who 
had slain his master and become king of the 
place.” 

He conquered Hammirpiir, captured its king, 
Eaiidhir Vicrama,'^ and married his daughter. 
He captured the hilly country of Vardhaman® 
(Bad nor) from the Mers; took Amrdachal and 
conquered the Jankachal'' hill from the king of 
Malwa and built a fort on it. He captured and 
occupied a part of the territory of the Sultan 
of Delhi,’ He also conquered tlie Gokrana 
Mountain and subjugated the kingdom of 
Abu,® and built Achalgarli*’ on the top of it, 
and made the Deora Clxief (of Sirohi) his 

‘ Kumblmlgarh Inscription, 2<i2. ^ Ibid, V, 258, 

“ Kumblinltjnrli Inscription, V. 2G8. It wns in this 
b.itlle tb.it Sult.sn MnbtnndKbilji of^H.indu w.is t.iken prisoner 
by the Mntinrana. 

‘ Kamblialgarli Liscriplion, T. 250. 

^ Knrabli.ilparb Inscription, T. 2.5-J. Ilnd. verses 2.5G-7. 

• Itanpur Temple Inscription. 

' Cbitor Tower ot Yictorj- Inscription, Torses 8 to 11. 

» Ibid, T 12. 
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vassal. 1 He conquered Gagroon® (now in 
Kotah territory), destroyed Visalpur^ and 
raised to the ground the city o£ Dhanya- 
nagar.'^ He destroyed Khandela® and Vj^as- 
pur.® He conquered the famous fortress of 
Rantharabhor.’ He took away the whole of 
the wealth and kingdom of Muzaffar® (King 
of Gujrat) and humbled his pride (V. 7); 
conquered Nagor® (in Marwar) and plundered 
Jaugaladesa^® (country to the north west of 
Ajmer). He repeatedly defeated the kings of 
Malwa and Gujrat first singly and then com- 
bined, when their allied armies invaded Mewar,“ 


* Eldinga Mahaimya, ® Kanpur Temple Inscription. 

® Kumbhalgarli Inscription, V. 265. 

* Chitor Tower of Victory Inscription, V. 25. ^ Ibid, Y. 253 
, ^ ° EhUnga Mahaimya. 

Kumbhalgarli Inscription, V, 261. 

• ® Chitor Tower of Victory Inscription, V. 7, 

“ Chitorgarh Kirtisthambha Inscription. For invasions of 
Nagor, see Chapter X supra. 

For a full account of Jangaladesa, see my paper on Jangal- 
desa, published in the Eroceedings of the First Oriental Con- 
ference, Poona, 1921 A. D. 

Chitorg.arh Kirtisthambha Inscription, a part of which 
is given in Cunningham’s A.S. Reports Yol. XXIII. 

The Kirtisthambha Inscription (verse 17) says that he burnt 
Gujrat, conquered the ruler of Malwa (Mahmud) and destroyed 
his pride. Further on (verso 171) Kumbha is styled Agasiya- 
muni (sw.allower) of the armies of the Sultans of Gujr-at and 
hlalwa. 
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The Kanpur Temple Inscription, line 27, 
says that his “Title as the Hindu Sultan was 
proclaimed by the Umbrella o£ Royalty given 
(him) by the Sultans protecting Gujrat 
and the territory of Delhi, which were occupied 
by his great exploits.”’- 

The Chitorgarh Kirtisthamhlia Inscription, 
V. 146, calls Maharana Kumbha, the chief 
ornament of the kings of the North, East 
and West. 

TITLES OF MAHARANA KUMBHA. 

The great achievements of Maharana 
Kumbha in peace as well as in war — in arms 
as well as in arts — gained him many titles. 

1. The Kumbhalgarh Inscription of 
1460 A.D. verse 232, mentions the titles of 
Maharaja Dhiraj ; liai Raijair, Eane Rao', 
and Maharana. 

2. The Kirtisthamhlia Inscription of 
A.D. 1460, verse 148, mentions his titles of 
Rajgurn, Ddngnrn, Shailgnni and Raram- 

* Sec Ratipiir Inscription of A.D. 1439, in Arcliscolojpcal 
Surrey of India, Annual Report for 1907—8, p, 21G. 
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gnm. Rajguru means the Master of kings 
or Eajahs, Dangurti means the king or the 
greatest of the givers. Shailgimi means Master 
of the mountains. Faramguru, according to 
the inscription, is the highest preceptor of 
Rajas or kings. 

3, The commentary on Gita Govind 
contains Kumbha’s titles of Chdpgtiru, Todar- 
mal and AhMnava Bliaratdclidrya- Chapguru 
means master of the science of war. 

4. Basilcpriya says that Maharana 

Kumbha was called Todavmal, as he destroyed 
like a ( a giant ) great llajas who 

were Rulers of men Masters of Cavalry 

and Masters of elephants (Tl3PTcft) 
The Kirtisthamhlia Inscription, verse 177, 
also calls Kumbha, Todarmal, 
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KuiiBHA was a great commander and a great 
sovereign. He not onl}' greatly extended the 
boundaries o£ Mewar but immensely strength- 
ened its defences and adorned it with works 
of art. Colonel Tod says; “He triumphed 
over the enemies of his race, fortified his 
country with strongholds, embellished it with 
temples, and with the superstructure of her 
fame laid the foundations of his own.”^ lie 
repopulated Vasantapur, and built seven 
lakes near it in the vicinity of Anhalkund of 
Vashishta- in Sirohi (near Abu). 

FORTS. 

“Of the 84 fortresses c(?nstructed for the 
defence of Mew.nr, 32 were built^ by Kumbha. 
He fortified the passes between the Western 

* Ann.ils and Aniiqnitics of JJnj.isth.tn, Vol. I, p. 290, 

^ Cliitorparh KirththamhJia Inscription, vcraes 8 and 9. 

” rir Vinod, Tol. I, p. 334. Also Tod's Jt.aj.iatlian, 
Tol,I,p,289. 
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frontier of Mewar and Abu and erected 
the fort of Vasanti near Sirobi. He built 
die fort of Maclian to defend the Shera 
N^ulld and Devagarli against the Mers of 
iravalli.” He built the fort of Kolana, near 
^mba Bhawani, and the fort of Vairat near 
Badnor, and rebuilt the fort of Ahore (in 
W^ewar), which had been first built by his 
.ncestor Karan Singh, and named it Kailash 
deru. “He built various other forts to 
iverawe the Bhumid Bhils of Jarole and 
Panora, and defined the boundaries of Mewar 
and Marwar.”^ 


ACHALGARH. 

He constructed in 1452 A.D. (S. 1509, 
Magh Siidi 15th) a citadel on a peak of Mount 
Abu, since well known as Achalagarh® within 
the ruined fortress of the ancient Parmar 
kings of that country, where he often resided. 

The traveller would find the ruined towers 
of Achalgarh buried in the dense masses of 

^ Tod’s Eatisthan, Tol. I, p. 289. 

“ Eldinga Maliatmya, SI. 64. (And tlio Chitoivarh Ins- 
cription, Plate XXI, Cuimiiigliam’B A.S.II., Yol. XXITT. 
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clouds [that surround him. The first pol (gate) 
o£ this ancient fortress is the Ham^an Pol, 
“which is composed of two noble towers built 
with huge blocks of granite, black with the 
rude blasts of some 1,000 winters. The 
towers had been connected at the top by the 
guard room, and the gate served as the 
entrance to the lower fort, whose dilapidated 
walls are discernable up tlie irregular ascent. 
.Another portal called the Chan da Pol, from a 
noble Champa tree close to it, which was 
formerly denominated the “Cate of Wisdom,” 
conducts to the inner fortress. The first 
object that strikes tlie view on passing the 
latter gate is the Jain temple to Paraswanath, 
erected at the sole expense of a banker of 
Mandu. Its columns are of the same charac- 
ter as those of the ancient shrine of Ajmer. 

“The upper fortress is attributed to 
Kumbha, But l)c probably only repaired this, 
the Donjon of Achalgarh, which with the 
interior works, is of the most remote antiquitj'’. 
There are the ruins of a granary, the Bhandar 
of Kumbha Kana, coated within with a very 
strong cement. Close on the left, is the palac§ 
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,of Oka ' Rani, his queen, so designated from 
being of Oka Mandal, (Kathiawar) near the 
Land's End of the Hindus. A small lake in 
the keep is called Sdw an Bl iddoon, and well 
merits the name of the two chief months of 
the monsoon; for, in the middle of June it is 
.yet full of water. On the most elevated knoll 
to the east are the remains of an alarm tower 
which still bears Kumbha’s name. From this 
point the eye, occasionally piercing the swift- 
scudding clouds, has glimpses of the ruined 
altars and palaces of the brave race who on 
the spot whence I surveyed them, had fought 
and bled in their defence.”^ 

A blending of all beauties, streams and dells, 

Fruit, foliage, crag, ivood, cornfield, mountain, vine, 

And chiefless castles, breathing stern farewells, 

From gray, but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly dwells.’’ 


An equestrian statue of Maharana Kumbha 
with those of two other Maharanas and a 
bigger one of the Purohit or the family priest 
of Kumbha in a humble straw shed on the 
descent from Achalgarh to Dilwara still 
■ receive divine honours. 

^ Tod’s Travels in Western India , p. 94. 
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Col. Tod describing his visit to Achalgarli, 
says : — “As the sun dispelled the watery 
darkness which enveloped us, the landscape 
of this magic realm was to the last degree 
imposing, every change of position unfolding 
some new object. First, Jain shrines of 
Dilwara (being S. 80° W. six miles distant), 
backed by the peak of Arbudha Mata ; the 
Guru Sikra (N. 15° E. four miles), with many 
otlier pinnacles scattered over the summit of 
this fairy land, each with its name and its 
legend. On the descent, 1 paid my homage to 
the representative of one of the worthies of 
Mewar, an equestrian brass statue of Eana 
Kumbha, who within these Vv^alls had often 
stood the brunt of war. It was pleasing to 
witness the homage still rendered within these 
now desecrated walls, to departed worth •, 
prayers are made, and daily oblations of 
saffron brought to the defender of Achalgarh, 
and these not by any of. his decendants, who 
are ignorant of this deed, but by others utter- 
ly unconnected with him, actuated by the 
traditional record of his glory or greatness. 
The humble straw shed which covers these 
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effigies conveys a finer lesson to the mind 
than if they were enshrined in marble.”^ 

j At Abu, Kumbha built the temple of 
Kurabhaswdmi (which still stands) and a 
large tank named, Ramakund, in front of it.“ 
He excavated four oiti^ tanks there. “ He 
remitted the pilgrim tax levied at Abu.“ 

KUMBHALGARH.’ 

The highest monument of Kumbha’s 
military and constructive genius, however, is 
the wonderful fortress of Kumbhalgarh or 
Kumbhalmer, second to none in strategical 
importance or historical renown. It was to 
this impregnable fortress that the jlaharanas 
of Mewar always turned their eyes, when 
Udaipur became unsafe and Chitor unten- 
able. It is to Kumbhalmer that the Maha- 
ranas, from Udai Singh to Edj Singh, sent 
the royal households, Avhen the entire might 
of the Moghal Empire was used for the des- 
truction of their country. It was the ambition 

^ Tod’s Travels in Western India, pp. S5-96. 

^ Kumbha’s Ghitorgarh Kirtisihambha Inscription (V s. 12 
and 13), Near the Eamakund, stands a statno.of the Parmar 
king Dharavarsha armed with a bow, and three stone buffaloes. 
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of Akbar, the greatest of the Moghul Emperors 
of India to take it, when his hosts, led by the 
greatest of his generals, the renowned Mdn 
Singh of Amber and supported by the armies 
of the Rathods of Marwar and Bikaner, the 
Kuchhwahas of Amber (Jaipur) and other 
Rajput Chiefs, invaded the country of the 
immortal Pratap. 

The cunning of Akbar succeeded in 
raising against this devoted land most of its 
Rajput neighbours, and the fortress fell. It 
was, however, soon recovered by Pratap; and 
the successors of Akbar — Jahangir with all 
his vain glory, and Aurangzeb with all his 
craft and cunning — failed to make any im- 
pression on this historic fortress. AVhen 
Prince Khurram, ennobled with the title of 
Shah Jahan (king of the world), with all the 
resources that the empire could command, 
6upj)orted by Emperor Jahangir at the base 
of operations, Ajmer, overran the country 
of Prat'vp’s noble son, Amra ; or when 
that destroyer of the Moghal Empire, 
Aurangzeb, collecting the Imperial armies 
from all parts of the Empire, vainly launched 
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his legions against the chivalrous Maharana 
Eaj Singh in an attempt to deprive this 
sacred soil of its ancient independence, this 
stronghold, the ever memorable Kumbhalgarh, 
provided shelter to those who were dear to 
the noble defenders of their fatherland. This 
fortress, which has plaj’ed a part in history, 
seldom rivalled and never surpassed, was the 
bulwark of Me war throughout the Moghal 
rule in India. 

. "'Wlien they were young and proud, 

Banners on high and battles passed below ; < 

But they who fought are in a bloody shroud, 

And those which waved are shredless dust ere now. 

And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow," 

Kumbhalgarh and the Kh'tisthambha 
(Tower of Victory) at Chitor, are the " two 
■ pillars on which the fame of Kumbha as a 
great commander and a great sovereign rests. 
^Kumbhalgarh, situated on the 25°9' N. and 
73°.'55' E., about 60 miles north of Udaipur, 
stands on a high peak of the most westerly' 
range of the Aravalli hills, on the site of an 
ancient stronghold, which, according to tradi- 
tion, was built bj' the famous Jain king 
Samprati, who flourished in the third 
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century’- of the Christian era, Kumbha began 
the construction of the fort in S. 1500 (1443 
A. D.), and it was completed on the 13th of 
the dark half of Chaitra, S. 1515(A.D. 1458).- 
It was designed and built by Kumbha’s 
architect Mandana. 

Kumbhalgarh is defended by a scries of 
walls with battlements and bastions built on 
the slopes of a hill, and contains a domed 
palace and buildings which are reached though 
several gateways along a winding approach. 
The palace in it built by Kumbha and rebuilt 
by the late Mabarana Fateh Singh stands 
3,568 feet above sea level, and commands a 
fine panoramic view of the wild and rugged 
scenery of the Aravallis® and the sandy plains 
of Marwar. Below this peak, on every side 
and enlosed within a high battlemented wall, 
so thick as to allow 8 horsemen to ride abreast, 

* Sainprati was tlio second son of Emperor Asoka who 
died in 23G or 237 B. C, His eldest son Kunal roiffned for 
8 years and was snccccded by Samprati -n-Iio also reigned 
for 8 years. 

® Ciiitorgarh Inscription, Cunningham’s Archicologic.al 
Survey Report, Tol. XXIII, plate 21. 

“ The names of several neighbouring hills .are given in 
the Ciiitorgarh Iri'cription as Nila, Shweta, Hemkut, Himvat, 
Nishad, Oandhamadan. 
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the uneven ground is studded with numerous 
old temples and reservoirs, barracks for 
the garrison, grain stores and other domed 
buildings. 

The formidable bastions in the battlement- 
ed wall of Kumbhalgarh, as the illustration 
on the opposite page will show, are peculiar 
in shape and are so built that the enemy may 
not be able to scale them b}' means of ladders. 

{Xlutside the fortress, at some little distance 
on a mound, is a fine temple consisting of a 
square sanctuar}'’ with a vaulted dome and a 
colonnade of elegant pillars all round. Describ- 
ing this ancient temple. Col. Tod says: — “The 
design of this t^ple is truly classic. It 
consists only of the sanctuary, which has a 
vaulted dome and colonnaded portico all round. 
The architecture is undoubtedly Jain, which 
is as distinct in character from the Brahminical, 
.as their religion. There is a chasteness and 
simplicity in this specimen of monotheistic 
W'orship, affording a wide contrast to the 
elaborately sculptured slu'ines of the Saivas, 
and other polytheists of India. The extreme 
want of decoration best attests its antiquity, 
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entitling us to attribute it to that period 
when Samprati Raja, of the family of Chandra- 
gupta, was paramount sovereign over all 
these regions, (two hundred years before 
Christ) ; to whom tradition ascribes the most 
ancient monuments of this faith, yet 
existing in Rajasthan and Saurashtra. The 
proportions and forms of the columns arc 
especially distinct from tlie other temples, 
being slight and tapering, instead of massive, 
the general characteristic of Hindu architecture; 
while the projecting cornices, which would 
absolutely deform shafts less slight, are 
j)eculiarly indicative of the Takshac architect. 
A massive monolithic emblem of black marble 
of the Hindu Jivapitri, had been improperly 
introduced into the shrine of the worshippers 
of the ‘spirit alone,’ Being erected on the 
rock, and chiselled from the syenite on which 
it stands, it may bid defiance to time. 
There was another sacred structure in its 
vicinity, likewise Jain, but of a distinct 
character; indeed, offering a ])crfect contrast 
to that described. It w.as three stories in 
height; each tier was decorated with numerous 
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massive low columns, resting on a sculptured 
panneled parapet, and sustaining the roof of 
each story, which being very low, admitted 
but a broken liglit to break the pervading 
gloom.” ^ 

In the central open space of the fort, on 
a conical hillock, stands the inner fort of 
Katdrgarh. It is crowned with a palace called 
the Jhdli-lcd-Mdlid or the palace of the Jhdli 
queen. 

There are seven gates leading up to the 
fort. The principal (exterior) one, called the 
Hanumdn Pol, from the image of the god 
Hanuman which witli the gates was brought 
by Kumbhd from Illandor® and set up there, 
faces the south at the head of a road which 
winds gradually up through the gorge from the 
town of Kailwara at its base — a place of great 
historical interest. Between Kailwara and 
the Hannmdn Pol there are two gates, the first 
being Aret Pol, or barrier thrown across the 
first narrow ascent about a mile from Kail- 

^ Annnls and Antiquities of Rajasthan, VoL I, pp. 670-71, 

^ Kurabhalgarii Inscription, v. 3. 
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wara. The second is called the Hulla Pol ; 
the third is the Hanumdn Pol, between which 
and the summit there are four more gates, 
vis., tha Gate of Victory, the Sanguinary 
Gate, the Gate of R^ma and the Chaugdn Pol. 
Colonel James Tod says : “ It would be 

vain to attempt describing the intricacies of 
approach to this far-famed abode, whose 
exterior is delineated bj”^ the pencil. A massive 
wall, with numerous towers and pierced 
battlements, having a strong resemblance to 
the Etruscan, encloses a space of some miles 
extent below, while the pinnacle or SiJ:ra 
rises like the crown of the Hindu Cybele, tier 
above tier of battlement. s, to the summit,^ 
which is crowned with the Badal Mahal or 
‘Cloud Palace’ of the RaJia. Tlience the 
eye ranges over the sandy deserts and the 
chaotic mass of mountains which arc on all 
sides, covered with the cactus, which luxu- 
riates amidst the rocks of the Aravalli.” 

As one a.scends the fort liill, there is on 


’ TodV Ann.il' amt Antianitics of It.'ij.'i.ftli.an (origin.'il 
edition), Vol. 1., page C7u. 
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the left, Tara hurj called after Tara, the 
heroic consort of prince Prithviraj, son of 
Eana Kai Mai and grandson of Maharana 
Kumbha. Before we reach the Chaugan Pol 
we come to Narchhali, a small empty reservoir, 
from where, it is said, the tiger (nar) and the 
goat (chhali) used to drink water together 
before the fort was built. After crossing the 
Chaugan Pol, the visitor has to his right the 
Tophhana, where a cannon is pointed out 
as a trophy brought from Nagor. Further 
onwards is Nava-clioki, which is really a 
temple dedicated to Navadurga. Here is a 
small fragmentary inscription stone in the 
pavement of the hall floor. Therein only two 
names can be traced, viz., those of Mobal, 
father of Kumbha, and Prayaga, i.e-, Allahabad. 
The last gate, as stated above, is the Pagda 
Pol, so called because the Maharana here 
dismounts from his horse before entering the 
palace. 

Just inside the Hanumdn Pol on the 
ridge below the palace is situated the Vedi, or 
the place where the Yajna in consecration of 
the fort was performed by Kumbhd when it 
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was completed. It is a beautiful three-storied 
building of great architectural merit; each tier 
is decorated with numerous massive low 
columns, resting on a sculptured paneled 
parapet and sustaining the roof of each storey, 
which being very low, admits but a broken 
light to break the pervading gloom. 

A memorable structure built by Mahai’ana 
Kumbha, in A.D. 1458, in the gorge below the 
fort on the brow of the mountain overlooking 
the pass, is the Mdmddeva Temple. The 
court of the temple is formed by a strong wall 
enclosing a large area. The interior of this 
wall was covered with immense slabs of 
black marble, on which was inscribed the 
history of Mew'ar from the time of Guhil, 
the founder of the royal family, to Maharana 
Kumbha. 

Col. Tod thus describes the state of these 
tablets when he visited this place on 19 
October, 1819 A.D. “What a sight for the 
antiquary ! not one of the many tablets was 
entire; the fragments were strewn about, or 
placed in position to receive the flesh-pots of 
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the sons of Ishmael, the mercenary Rohilla 
Afghan.”^ 

“ The tablets and most of the images of 
the divinities referred to by Tod, which were 
for long lying utterly uncared for, were 
removed by Pandit Gaurishankar Ojhd to the 
Museum at Udaipur. The fragments of the 
tablets, so bir as a through search could 
bring to light, were picked up and pieced 
together by him, and can now be easily 
deciphered there. The importance of these 
inscriptions can never be overrated. They set 
forth the histoiy of Mewar from the time of 
Guhila, the founder of the Udaipur family, 
to Rana Kumbha.” ^ 

Behind the temple of Mamadeva is an 
odi, or raised dais where Tara, wife of Prince 
Prithviraj, elder brother of Maharana Sanga,^ 
used to shoot timers 

O 

On quitting the temple of ilamadeva, 
attention is attracted by a simple monumental 

’ Annals and Antiquities of Kaj.-istlian, Vol. I., p. G72. 

- Progress Report of the Arcl)reologic.al Survey of India, 
Western Circle, for 19i;8-9, by Dr. D. R. Uhandarkar. 
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shrine on the opposite side of the v.illey, and 
almost in the gorge of the pass, “ft was most 
happily situated, being quite isolated, over- 
looking the road leading to Marwar, and 
consisted of a simple dome of very moderate 
dimensions supported by columns, without 
any intervening object to obstruct the view 
of the little monumental alter arising out of 
the centre of the platform. It was the 
Sybilline temple of Tivoli in miniature. To 
it, over rock and ruin, I descended. Here 
repose the ashes of the Troubadour of Mcwar, 
the gallant Pritliviraj, and his heroine wife, 
Tara Bai,^ whose lives and exploits fill many 
a ])age of the legendary romances of ]\Icwar.”- 

In the shrine is a memorial stone on which 
various small figures arc sculptured on each 
one of its four sides, with small inscriptions 
above, descriptive of them. Thus e. (j , on 
the east side it bears five figures, the central 
one of which rides a hor.se. He is called 

’ Tills f.nir ‘stir’ (Tar.i) w,".,s tiiu (laufilitcr of 1^^o 
Soortnri, the cliief t.iin of Itidiior. For some net omit of 'J'.ir.'ih.'ii 
.Hid Prince Pritlivimi sec niy motioj;r.ip!i on “M.nli.-imii.'i 
Clifiiiter TV. IVitliviraj ^v.ns one of the most heroic Ttnjputs 
thnt adorn tiie tiistory of If.-.jpiiltna. 

• Tod's Kajastlnii, Vcl. I, p. Ci3. 
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Prithirajaji, i, e,, Pritliviraj, and the horse, 
Sahanadiva. Immediately onhis right is Tdr^d^ 

(Tara Devi) and further Bai Pamade. On his 
left also there are two figures, the names of 
Avhich are, however, gone. Memorial stones 
mark the places where ladies became Saii 
on the funeral p3Tes of their husbands, 
and this particular stone commemorates the 
fact that Tarade (Tara Devi) and Pamade be- 
came Saii on the death of prince Pritliviraj. 

Near the Mamadeva Temple, Maharana 
Kumbha built a large Kunda (reservoir of 
water), at the edge of which Kumbha was 
saying his prayers Avhen he was treacherously 
stabbed by his son, Udd the Hatiaro 
(parricide). Kurabhd built the Kumbhaswami 

Temple in the fort and constructed a lake 
by it, and laid out a garden,^ 

CHITORGARH. 

Kumbha strengthened the defences ° of 

^ Kumblialj^rli Inscription, verses 130. 131 and 143, 

- The Cliitorgjirh Kirtislhambha Inscription, verse 26. 

Verso 183 says that in Karlik S. 1507 (A. 11. 1450) Knmblia 
built a new bastion with battlements. The architect employed 
by Mahai-ana Kumbha in Chitor was N.atha, brother ol 
Utandana, who had built Kumblmlgarh, vide, p. 38. — S. It. 
Bhandarkar’s Report of a Tour in Rajputana etc. 1907. 
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Chitor and built seven o£ its gates — the 
Rampol with circular bastions, after Rdina . 
the great hero of the Solar dynasty, the Snj'i/a 
Vantsa, of which the Maliarana of Mewar is 
the liead. This Fol was partly dismantled 
by Emperor Shah Jahan. The remains of its 
plinth are handsomely carved with figure 
friezes; the Hanumdnpol, called after the 
temple of this god; the Bhairavapol, since 
associated with tlie Jiame of Bhairavadas 
Solanki, who fought bravel}’ and was killed 
at that spot in the battle against Sultan 
Bahadur Shah of Gujrat in AD. 1 534-35 ; 
Lakslimipol, Chamunddpol, Tarapol and 
Bajpol.- 

Maharana Kumbha built the present road^ 
up the hill by which carriages can go up to 
the fort. Before his time there was only a 
foot-path. 

JIaliarana Kumbha also built a Rama 
Kund at Chitor’’ and several stepped wells 
and reservoirs for storing water. 

’ KirtirtfiitmMa ItiscrifiU'oii, vorsT‘< 3l>-i2 l'2'i. 

■ 'I’lio I.rsl tour p>Is .^ro how calk’d Lakslimaii]>«!, Jorla- 
Jiol, fiaiic-ilipol and I’.idalpol, 

^ Tlic Cliitorpirli Kirtifthamhha Inscriiilion, vcpica 
31’3.a. 

* Cliitor /urO’jt/ianMa Iiwcriptioii, verso 33. 
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TOWER OF VICTORY. 

, Kumbha’s Jaya Sthambha (Tower of Vic- 
tory), also called the Kirtisthamblia of 

Fame) in Gliitorgarh is another monument of 
his genius and a great ornament to that far- 
famed fortress. 

This celebrated Tower of Victory was 
erected to commemorate the victory which 
Maharana Kumbha had obtained over Sultan 
^ Mahmud Khilji I of Mandu in 1438 A.D., when 
Mandu was conquered, and its Sultan brought 
captive, and kept a prisoner in Chitor for 6 
months. 

An inscription^ in the perforated window 
in the second storey of the Tower of N’ictory 
offering the obeisance of the architect Jaitr a 
and his two sons, Kapa and Punja, to god 
Samaddhishwar dated Fhalgtm Sud 5th, V. S. 
1499 (A.D. 1442) shoAvs that the second storey 
was completed in that year. The Tower was 
completed in A.D. 1149 ; for the consecration 
ceremony of the Tower of Victory, as recorded 

^ Report for 1921 A. D. of the Rajpntana Museum, 
Ajmer, p. 4. 
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in the 186th verse o£ the Trasasti o£ the Jaya 
SthamWia took place on Magh Slid, 10th, 
Pnsliiya Nalcshalra V. S. 1505 (A.D. 1449).^ 
As it took 6 years to complete the building 
from tlie third to tlae topmost storey it may 
fairly be inferred that the foundations of the 
Jaya Sthamhha must have been laid 2 years 
before the completion of the second storey i.e. 
in 1440 A.D. 

Describing it, j\Ir. Fergusson says : “A 
pillar of victory like that of Trajan at Rome, 
but in infinitely better taste as an architec- 
tural object tlian the Roman example.” “ 

Colonel James Tod^ thus describes it: 
“The only thing in India to compare with 
this is tlie Kootid) Minar at Delhi, but though 
mucli Iiighcr, it is of a very inferior character. 
This column is one hundred and twenty feet 
in lieight; tlie brea<ith of each face at the base 
is thirty-live feet, ;ind at the summit, immedi- 
ately under the cupola, seventeen feet and a 
half. It stands on an amjJe terrace, forty- 

* Kirthlhamllia (Tower of Victory) IiiRcriptioii, V. 18.5, 

’ History of Indian and Kastern Architecture, page 2.53. 

’ Annals .and Antiriiiiticsof It.aiastli.aii, Vol. II., page 762. 
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two feet square. It lias nine distinct storeys, 
with openings at every face of each storey, 
and all these doors have colonnaded porticos.” 
Each storey is lighted by trellis windows, 
and the angles and recesses not intersected by 
steps ai’e utilised for statues and ornaments. 
The exterior surface is broken up into nine 
principal divisions each furnished with its 
windows, balustrades, eaves or Chhajjas 
and emphasized by columns, pilasters and 
numberless horizontal bands and cornices. A 
stair passes up the tower though its nine 
storeys but the peculiarity consists in its 
winding alternately through a central well and 
a gallery formed round it. The two upper 
storeys are open and more ornamental than those 
below. The whole of the lower is covered with 
architectural ornaments and sculptures to such 
an extent as to leave no plain parts, while at 
the same time, this mass of decoration is kept 
so subdued that it in no way interferes either 
with the outline or the general effect of the 
pillar. It is built chiefly of compact lime- 
stone and the quartz rock on which it stands, 
which takes the highest polish ; indeed there 
are portions possessing the hardness, and ex- 
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hi biting the fracture, of Jasper. It is one 
mass of sculpture; of which a better idea can- 
not be convej'ed than in the remark of those 
who dwell about it, that it contains every 
object known to their mythologj'. 

The ninth Ichancl or ‘storey’ which, as I have 
stated, is seventeen feet and a half square, has 
numerous column® supporting a vault in which 
is sculptured Kanaya (Krishna) in the Jlasman- 
dala (celestial sphere), surrounded by the 
gopis, or muses, each, holding a musical 
instrument, and in a dancing attitude. Be- 
neath this is a richly-carved scroll fringed 
with the sarns, the pheiiicopter os of ornitho- 
log)\ Around this cliamber had been arrang- 
ed, on black marble tablets,^ the whole 

* \ copy of this !itid tlic KuiT)l)lnlc:irh In'icripliou of 
IJarn Knmliln w.is taken by .a pandit on Phaquu VaiU 7tli, 
S 173') (A.D. 1079), avlicn five tablets of tliis, and one of tlie 
Knmbhalparh Inscriptions were in existence Unfortnnatelj 
onlj tvio tablets of this former inscription are noa to bo 
found, but tao more tabh ts and a fraemenl of the third of 
the Knmbhaln.rh Inscription iiavo been rccoicrcd The 
Kiimblialirirh Inscription ori"inall} eonsisted of five tablets 
and the Chitor^arh of riven or more. The Cliiforparli Ii.s- 
enptioii hi itcs that it was oomph ted on Mm dav the Mnrgfhir 
Tail! ."nil, S l.'ill .and Saka vear 1.383 1 10 '). I'l'c nilhor 

of the inscription w.as a I’rahnian named Atn, viho w, s v ell 
vers'd in Lopic, Vrdinta, Ved i, Alimansa and ^nhltva. lie 
was the hon of Ktsiiava. tailed .Ihoiinp, and prandson of 
X irahari and ureat urandson of Poni.nath of the l!hr."pii 
farailv. Atn havin" died, the inscription was lompletedbv his 
mn Mahtsh. a yioct. Tie Al.diarr.i . p-ivt him as reward, two 
elephants, two dantrnrs with po'd handles, and a whiti 

umbrella (^^)‘ 
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genealogy of the Ranas of Ohitor; but the 
Goths have broken or defaced all save one slab. 

“I gazed,” says Colonel Tod,^ until the 
sun’s last beam fell upon this ringlet of 
Chitor illuminating its glory and griefworn 
aspect, like a lambent gleam lighting up the 
face of sorrow. Who could look, on this love- 
ly, this majestic column, Avhich tells in 
language more easy of interpretation than the 
tablets within, of 

‘ deeds wLioh should not p.iss aw.iy. 

Aud names ■n’hich must not witiier,’ 

and withold a sigh for its departed glories ? ” 

Colonel Tod further says : “The view 
from this elevated spot was superb, extend- 
ing far into the plains of Malwa. The light- 
ning struck and injured the dome- some years 
ago, but generally there is no semblance of 
decay, though some shoots of peepul have 
rooted themselves .where the bolt of Indra fell. 

It is said to have cost ninety lakhs of 

’ Annals and Antiquities of linjastliaii. A’ol. IT, i>. 750. 

’ The old injured dome was removed and the present 
bulbous dome constructed by Mahanma Swarup Siudi after 
A.D. 1839. 
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rupees, or near a million sterling, and this is 
only one of the many magnificent •works of 
Maharana Kumbha -within Chitor, the temples 
to Krishna, the lake called Cooram Sagar, the 
temple^ and fountain to Kookgreoo (Kukresh- 
■n'ar), Mahadeva having been erected by 
him.” 

TEMPLES. 

Maharana Kumbha built many grand 
temples in Mewar. In each of the two 
celebrated forts of Mewar, — Chitor and 
Kumbhalgarh — as also in Abu, Maharana 
Kumbha built a Kumbhaswami temple. 

KUMBHASWAMI TEMPLE. 

Of the three, the magnificent Kumbha- 
swarai temple at Chitor “which was like the 
crown of the world,-” appears to have been 
built in V. S. 1505 (A.D. 1448 ); for we find 
inscriptions dated the V. S. 1505 (A.D. 1418) 

^ Tills temple w.is origin.illy built by Esja .Kukresliwar, 
■who excavated the fountain in A.D. 755 (jUagh Sud 5th, S. 811 
(Thursday). — Arcbmological Survey lleport, Vol. X XTT T, 
P. 113. 

- Kumbha’s Commentary oii Gita Govmd, Sloka 63. 
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of Maharana Kumbha on the pedestals of 
some of the images in the niches of the 
Sahhamandap (domed hall) in front of the 
temple proper. This temple of Kumbliaswami 
dedicated to Lord Krishna, is said to have been 
constructed with the materials brought from 
the ruins of the ancient shrines at Nagari,^ 
situated 7 miles from Chitor. It consists of 
a large square porch supporting a low pyrami- 
dal roof on massive pillars in front of a 
sanchiary with a stately SiTcra, majestic both 
in outline and size. Over the front entrance 
is a sculptured stone figure of a man wearing 
ornaments which may be intended for 
Maharana Kumbha himself. 

To the west of the temple are two 
reservoirs, 125 feet long, 50 feet wide, 
and 50 feet deep, of large blocks of stone 
built it is said early in the fifteenth century 
A. D. to commemorate the marriage of 
the daughter of Rana Mokul called the 

^ For a full account of this city of remote antiquity, see 
Archtcolofrical Survey of India, VoL "VI,* for 1872-73 A.D. 
pp. 19G-22G and Col. Erskine’s Gazetteer of lidaiijur. _ Some 
very ancient coins ivere found atNagara or Nagari ■which are 
unique in type and many date several centuries B.C., 
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“Lai Bai (or Ruby o£ Mewar) with Achil 
Singh Kheechi of Gagroon. These reservoirs, 
which were filled with glii and oil for 
distribution to the guests at the wedding, are 
still known by the names of ‘■‘Gld BaorV' 
and '■'■Tel BaorV 

This temple has carvings in parts of its 
exterior walls and roofs which are generally 
found in “Buddhist buildings.” 

This temple stands to the south of Badal 
Mahal and is described as the temple of 
Govind Shyama by Abul Fazal in his 
Alcharnama. It was built by Maharana Kumbha 
in Sambat 1505 (A.D. 1448). By its side, 
Maharana Kumldia built the temple of Adi 
Vardld which is now wrongly called Miran- 
bai’s temple. 

RANPUR TEMPLE. 

Though the temple of Kumbha Shyam at 
Chitorgarh is a noteworthy one, yet of all the 
temples erected or resuscitated in Kumbha’s 

* Chitor .KirtisrtamZi/io Inscription, V. 31. 
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time, the Ohaumukha Temple o£ Ranpur is the 
most important. It was erected in the Sadri 
Pass leading from the western descent of the 
highlands of Mewar, and is dedicated to 
Rishabnath or Rishabdeva, the first of the 
Jaina Tirthankaras. It is situated in a spot 
evidently selected for its natural beauties. 

Ranpur lies in the Desuri district of the 
Marwar State. Originally it was a part of 
i\Iewar, when God war was incorporated with 
it. When, however, Godwar was ceded in the 
18 th ceuturj’' to ilarwar; Desuri, and with it 
Ranpur, ceased to be a part of the Maharana’s 
dominions. Ranpur is a village lying 6 miles 
to the south of Sadari, the chief town of 
Desuri. It is situated in a valley piercing the 
western flank of Adabala hills which name has 
been corrupted into Aravalli^, A more lovely 
spot is not to be found in the whole of Marwar. 

Ranpur contains several temples, the most 
celebrated of which is the Chaumukha Temple 
dedicated to the first Jaina Tirtliankara 
Adiiiath or Rishabdeva, and because of it, 

^ Dr. D. R. Bhaiidarkar’s article iu tlio Annual Jleport 
ol tlio Arcliajological Survey of India, 1937-8, p. 205. 
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Eanpur is one of the five sacred places in 
Marwar. Streams of Jain pilgrims visit it all 
the year round. It was built by Maharana 
Kumbha’s favourite, Dharanaka, in V. S. 1496 
(A.D. 1439), and was designed by the architect 
Dipaka. It is four storeys high including the 
underground vault and is supported by nu- 
merous columns of granite upwards of forty 
feet high. The interior is inlaid with mosaics 
of cornelian and agate. 

The temple is called Chaumukha because 
the principal figure is a group of four images 
placed on a pedestal back to back so as to 
face the four cardinal directions. The images 
are of white marble, and all of Rishabdeva. 
“The upper storey also contains a similar shrine 
accessible by four doors opening from the 
terraced roofs of the building. The lotver and 
principal shrine has no door, as is very often 
the case with Jain temples, but only a small 
porch called MuJchamamda 2 }a. Further, on a 
lower level, is a Sabha-Mandapa or open 
assembly hall, on each side approached by a 
ndl or flight of stairs. Outside this flight of 
stairs is an open porch, and above, a closed 
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one popularly known as Nal-Mandapa. Each 
one of the open porches is accessible by another 
flight of stairs ; but of the latter, that facing 
.the west, contains far more stairs than the 
others and consequently the entrance on the 
west is considered to be the principal one. 
Facing the sides of each of the Muhlmmanda- 
pas of the principal or Chaumukha shrine is 
a mddar or larger subsidiary shrine; and 
facing each Sabhamanda'pa is a smaller subsi- 
diary shrine or Klmnt-ra Mandar, so called 
because the}' stand exactly on the nasalcs or 
angles formed by lines drawn through the 
centres of the Sahhainandapas. The sides 
of the temple, between the mddars and the 
entrances arc occupied by hhdmtis or ranges 
of cells for images, each with a pyramidal 
roof of its own but without any partitioning 
walls. They contain inscriptions belonging 
to the first half of the 16th Century and 
recording the erection of deva/cidikds or cells 
by Jain devotees, most of whom were Oswals, 
hailing from Patan, Chmbay and other 
places 

* Dr. D. R. Bhand.-irkar's article in tbo Anun.al Ecporl 
of the Archaiological Survey of India for 1907-8, p. 211. 
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Mr. Fergusson says that ^laharana Kum- 
bha, “ during his long and prosperous reign 
filled his country' with beautiful buildings, both 
civil and ecclesiastical. Amongst others he 
built this temple of Kanpur,^ situated in a 
lonely and deserted glen, running into the 
western slope of the hills below his favourite 
fort of Kuinbhalgarh. Notwithstanding long 
neglect, it is still nearly ])erfect, and is the 
most complicated and extensive Jaina temple, 
I have myself ever had an opportunity of 
inspecting. 

“ From the plan it would bo perceived that 
it is nearly a square, 200 ft. by 225 ft., 
exclusive of the projections on each face. 
In the centre stands the great shrine, not, 
however, occupied^ as usual, by one cell, but 
by four; or rather four great niches, in each of 
which is placed a statue of Adinatha, or 
llishabdeva, the first and greatest of the 
Jaina Tirthanlcars. Above this are four other 

^ “It is one of the largest edifiees existing, and cost 
upwards of a million sterling, towards which Kumbha contri- 
buted eighty thousand pounds" — Tod’s Eaiasthau, Tol L, 
p. 289. 

“ History of Indian and Eastern Arohitectmie. 
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niches, similarly occupied, opening on the terra- 
ced roofs of the building. Near the four angles 
of the court are four smaller shrines, and around 
tiiem, or on each side of them, are 20 domes 
supported b}' about 420 columns ; 4 of these 
domes — the central ones of each group — are 
3 storeys in height, and tower over the 
others ; and one —that facing the principal 
entrance — is supported by the very unusual 
number of 16 columns, and is 36 ft. in 
diameter, the others being only 24 ft. Light 
is admitted to the building by four uncovered 
courts, and the whole is surrounded by a 
range of cells, man)’ of them now unoccupied, 
each of which has a pyramidal roof of its 
own. “The internal effect of this forest of 
columns may be gathered from the view 
taken across one of its courts; but it is 
impossible that any view can reproduce the 
endless variety of jierspective and the play of 
light and shade which results from the 
disposition of the pillars and of the domes, 
and from the mode in which the light is 
introduced. A wonderful effect also results 
from the number of cells, most of them 
containing images of TirtJianlcars, which 
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everywhere meet the view. Besides the 
twelve in the central SiJchm's, there are 
eighty-six cells of very varied form and size 
surrounding the interior, and all their facades 

more or less adorned w'ith sculpture 

The beauty of detail — no two pillars in the 
whole building being exactly alike — the grace 
with which they are arranged, the tasteful 
mixture of domes of different heights with 
flat ceilings and the mode in which the light 
is introduced combine to produce an excellent 
effect. Indeed, I know of no other building 
in India of the same class that leaves so 
pleasing an impression or affords so many 
hints for the graceful arrangement of columns 
in an interior. 

“Besides its merits of design, its dimensions 
are by no means to be despised; it covers 
altogether about 48,000 square.' ft., or nearly 
as much as one of our ordinary mediaeval 
cathedrals; and, taking the basement into 
account, is nearly of equal bulk; while in 
amount of labour and of sculptural decorations 
it far surpasses any,” ^ 

^ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, pp. 241-2, 
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An inscription in the temple incised on a 
slab of white marble measuring I'l" broad 
by 3 feet 3 inches high, and containing 47 
lines of Sanskrit prose built up in a pillar 
close to the entrance of the main shrine on 
its right, gives a record of the Guhilot dynasty, 
and says that the temple is dedicated to 
Yugadisvara, another name of Rishabdeva or 
Adinath, also ' called here Chaturmukha and 
says that it was built in the time and by order 
of Maharana Sri Kumbhakarana by Dharnaka 
who is described as paramarliata, a devout 
Jain and ornament of the Fragvafa Vamsa, 
which is now known as Porvada Mahajan 
community. His mother’s name is given as 
Kamala De, and father’s as Kurapal. The 
inscription says that a Jaina banker Gunaraj 
helped in the erection of the temple, and that 
the town of Ranpur was founded and called 
after his name by Hlaharana Kumbhakaran. 

The temple was known at the time as 
Chaturmnl'ha-Yiigaclisvara Vihara i.e., a 
temple of four faced Rishabnatha. Line 46 of 
the inscription gives the name of the architect 
as Dipaka,.and mentions that Dharanaka built 
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temples at Ajahari, Salera and Pindarvataka, 
modern Pindavara. Local tradition has it 
that the temple was built by two brothers 
Dhanna (corruption o£ Dharnaka)’- and Patna 
oE the Porvad caste and residents o£ Nandiya 
in the Sirohi State. They left Nandiya and 
settled at Malgad which was situated to the 
south of Panpur, high upon a hill. They 
erected a temple at Madadd, which came to be 
known as Ranpur, because the land occupied 
by the temple was purchased by them from 
Maharana Kumbha, wlio stipulated that the 
place should bear his name. Ran being an 
abbreviation o£ Rana. 

The temple was designed by one Dipaka or 
Dipa, a Sompura Brahmin of Mundata in 
the following circumstances. One night at 
Maglad, Dhanna saw a celestial car in his 
dream. He called several Sompuras (architects) 
and gave them a description of it, and asked 
them to produce plans thereof. All were reject- 
ed except that of Dipa as it was exactly of the 
type of the celestial car, Dhanna had seen 

^ A descendant of Katna, 14 generations removed from 
him, named Nath Mai Sah was living in 1907 A D. in Ghanerav, 
to which town, Dhanna and Eatna had moved. 
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in his dream. It Tvas originally intended to 
have seven storeys of which only four were 
completed including the subterranean vault. 

This noncompletion of the building is given 
as the reason why no descendant of Eatna 
now shaves his head with a razor. 

EKLINGJI, 


Eklingji is the Cathedral town of Mewar. 
And the Maharana, like the ancient Buddhist 
king of Gandhara is the Defender of the Faith 
and the Head of the Church. Eklingji and 
Nathdwara are the two most important reli- 
gious places in Mewar. The temple of 
Eklingji is unique in character. Eklingji is 
the Islitdeva or the god which the Maharanas 
worship. _He is held to be the master or 
ruler of Mewar and the Maharana his divan 
or chief minister. It is due to this fact, that 
the Maharana of Udaipur is styled divan or 
Divanji in Rajputana. In the warlike songs 
sung in Rajputana and the poems recited by 
the bards, divan is used in preference to 
Maharana. The famous, poem of Dursaji on 
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the immortal Maharana Pratap, says;^ — 

^rf ^cTPU I “Has any 

one seen the Maharana bovr his head before 
the ballustrade in the Mughal Court?” 

Early in the Sth century, the sage Hdrita 
conferred on Bappd Rdwal the title of Eegent 
of Eklingji, and to this day the Maharanas 
of Mewar, as divans or regents of Siva, 
supersede the high priest in his duties and 
themselves perform the ceremonies when they 
visit the temple. 

Eklingji is situated in a defile about 
13 miles north of Udaipur, The road, which 
has recently been improved, passes over 
undulating hills, particularly along a valley 
and over a gorge about tivo-thirds of the way, 
beyond which it is more level and surrounded 
by a number of small lakes which beautify ilie 
country. “The hills towering around it on all 
sides are of the primitive formation, and their 
scarped summits are clustered with honey- 
combs. There are abundant .small springs of 
water, which keep verdant numerous shrubs,' 
the fliowers of which are acceptable to the 

* Maharana Ya^h FraMsh, p. 99. 
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deit}'; especially the Kiner or oleander, ■which 
grows in great luxuriance on the Aravalli. 
Groves of bamboo and mango were formerly 
common, according to tradition ; but although 
it is deemed sacrilege to thin the groves of 
Bal, tlie bamboo has been nearly destroyed: 
there are, however, still many trees sacred to 
the deity scattered around.”^ 

The temple of Ekliugji is dedicated to 
j\Iahadeva or Siva. Bappa Rawal is said 
to have built the original temple. It was 
rebuilt by Maharana Mokal who built a 
wall round it. Maharana Raimal greatly 
improved it and installed a four faced image 
of Siva in it in V.S. 1545 (A.D. 1488). 

j\Iaharana Kumbha renovated" the temple, 
constructed the magnificent Kumhhaman- 
clcqnt (domed hall) in front of the sanctum 
sanctorum and the toran (archway) leading 
to the manda])a (dome). He presented the 
temple "with the gold flagstalf and numerous 
Kalus and bestowed on the temple for its 
maintenance, the four villages of Nagada^ 

* Tod’s Kaj.istlian, Yol. I, p. 515. 

° Kumbhalgarli Inscription verse, 241. 

“ Nagada, in olden days a famous town, w.as the capital 
of the rulers of Jlewar. It is situated not very far from 
Eklingji. 
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Kathdawan, Malak-Khera and Bhiman. ^ 

The temple of Eklingji is of an unusual 
design having a double storied porch and a 
double storied sanctuary, the former covered 
by a flat pyramidal roof composed of many 
hundred circular knobs, the latter roofed by a 
lofty tower of more than ordinary elaboration. 

“It would be difficult to convey a just idea 
of a temple so complicated in its details. It 
is of the form commonly styled pagoda, and, 
like all the ancient temples of Siva, its 
sikhara, or pinnacle, is pyramidal. The various 
orders of Hindu sacred architecture are 
distinguished by the form of the sikhara, which 
is the portion springing from and surrounding 
the perpendicular walls of the body of the 
temple. The sikhara of those of Siva is invari- 
ably pyramidal, and its sides vary with the 
base, whether squai-e or oblong. The apex 
is crowned with an ornamental figure, as a 
sphynx, an urn, a ball, or a lion, which is 

^ Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. I, 
p. 515. The shrine of Eklingji is endowed with twenty-four 
large villages from the fisc, besides parcels of land from the 
chieftains. 
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called Knllus. When the sihhara is but the 
fnisti’um of a pyramid, it is often surmounted 
by a row of lions, as at Bijolli. 

The fane of Eklingji is of white marble 
and of ample dimensions. Under an open- 
vaulted temple supported by columns, and 
frontiug the four faced divinity, is the brazen 
bull, mndi, of the natural size; it is cast, and 
of excellent proportions. The figure is perfect, 
except where the shot or hammer of an infidel 
invader has penetrated its hollow flank in 
search of treasure. Within the quadrangle 
are miniature shrines, containing some of the 
minor divinities. The high priest of Eklingji, 
like all his order, is doomed to celibacy, and 
the office is continued by adopted disciples. 
Of such spiritual descents they calculate sixty- 
four since the sage Harita, whose benediction 
obtained for the Guhilot Eajput the sove- 
reignty of Chitor. 

The towm of Eklingji is separated from 
Nagada by a lake, w'hich is one of the many 
artificial waters that beautify the Udaipur 
valley, and its Ijund or dam was built by 
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Mahfirana Kumbha’s treasurer Vela son of 
Sab Kela built a temple at Chitor and 
dedicated it to Santinatb.^ Similarly a Siva 
temple on a liill near tbe Serna village, not 
far from Eklingji, and several Jain temples 
in Vasantpur, Bbula and other places were 
built in Kumbha’s time. 

This shows that in Kumbha’s time, Mewar 
was in a very prosperous condition and the 
people were rich and happy. 

SINGAR CHANVRI. 

Midway between the Ufava Lakha Bliandar 
and the Kava Kotha, built bj' the imposter 
Banbir in A.D. 1537, and near the Tower of 
Victor}', stands the “graceful and richly 
carved”' building called the Siugar Chanvri 
or Vecli built by Bliandari Velaba or Vela, son 
of Sail Kela, Maharana Kumbha’s treasurer, 
in V. S. 1505 (A.D. 1448-40). 

The building is square in plan with four 
wings projecting from its four sides and raised 
on a plinth some 5 feet in height. The main 
or central chamber of the Singar-Chanvri 
measures 22' iuternall}' both wa 3 ’s. Entrances 

* Bajpntana Museum llcport for 1920-21, p. 5. 

- Cunningham's Archmological Survey Report, Yol, 
SXin, p. 118. 
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Great as Kumbhd was as a sovereign 
and a military commander, he was also a great 
scholar and poet. The Kuqibhalgarh Ins- 
cription says that it was as easy for him 
to write poetry as it was to go to battle. It 
is marvellous how, while constantly engaged 
in warfare, defending his empire against his 
foes, conquering new territories and adding 
them to Mewar, building forts, strengthening 
the defences of the country, embellishing it 
with works of art, continually moving from 
one part of the country to another, the 
Maharana could find opportunities to develop 
his literaij abilities, and time to write poetry, 
compose dramas, annotate old poems and 
write treatises on the science of Music. 

The important contemporary work, Eldinga 
jilaliatvujcd shows that jMaharana Kumbha 
knew the Vedas and was well-versed in the 
' Ehlinga Mahaiamga, Bnivaruan slokns 172— 7.S. 
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but, as none of his plays has so far been 
discovered, it is neither possible to speak of 
his proficiency in the Prdkrita, nor to assign 
him a place due to him amongst the dramatists 
of India, 

The Kirtisthainhhtt Inscription, verse 158, 
says that in his four dramas he made use of 
Karnataki, Medapati and Mahdrdshtri langu- 
ages, and adds that in Ndialca (play par 
excellence), JPraharana (play that takes a less 
elevated range than Nataka) Vilhi (one act 
play performed b}’ one or two actors) Ndtalcn 
(a play in four acts), Bhuu (monologue in one 
act), JPrahasana (farcical or comical satire in 
one act), llitpaka (drama generally) he was a 
new Bharata, 

He was an accomplished musician and 
possessed a knowledge of the science, un- 
eqrialled in his time. He was a most 
accomplished player on Vina, the noblest 
musical instrument invented by the Hindus. 
He was regarded as the highest authorit}’ 
on music; and because of this, the title of 
Abhinava Bharatacluirya (new Bharatd- 
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The poets Atri, the composer o£ the first 
portion of the inscription on the Tower of 
Victory, and Mahesh, the composer of the 
remaining portion of it, lived in his court. 

He took great interest in architecture, as is 
clear from the magnificent buildings and works 
of art constructed during his time in Me war — at 
Chitor, Abu, Kumbhalgarh, Rdnpur and 
other places. A number of books on this 
noble art were written under his auspices, 
some of which have come to light. The 
following eight books on architecture and 
sculpture were written by Maharana Kumbha’s 
architect Mandan,^ son of Crikshetra {vide 
Abfrecht’s Catalogus Gatalogorum, Part I., 
pp, 730-1, Leipzig, 1891 A.D. 


(U 
(^) 
{\) 
(« ) 


( 

( c ) 


* A copper pl.'ite inscription of S, 1462 (A,D. 1405) in the 
possession of Chnnjpalal, a descendant of Slandana at Udaipur 
shows that Sutradhara Mandan was a native of Gnjrat and had 
been brought to Udaipur by Maharana Mokal, father of 
Maharana Knmbha and granted a village for maintenance. 
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Inscriptions and Coins. 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 

More than 60 inscriptions o£ the time of 
Maharana Kumbha have been discovered. 
The earliest inscription is dated the V. S. 
1491 (A.D. 1434) aiid the latest, V. S. 1518 
(A.D. 1461). Many of them are of the great- 
est importance to the history of India in 
general and of llajputana in particular. They 
have thrown a flood of light on the history of 
llajputana and elucidated several obscure 
points in the history of Jlewar. It is due to 
the discovery and deciphering of some of 
these inscriptions tliat the splendid achieve- 
ments of this great monarch have become 
known, and it has become possible to appre- 
•ciate his elevated cliaracter, his great attain- 
ments. and his high po.^ition among the great 
inonarchs of India. A few of these inscrip- 
tions are described below ’. — 
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1. The earliest stone inscription of the time 
of Maharana Kumbha is that dated the Kdrtik 
Snd 2, V. S. 1491 (A D. 1434) and is in the 
possession of yati Khemsagar in the village 
Delwara Udaipur State. It records that, 
during the victorious reign of Rana Kumbha- 
karna, 14 Tankas (silver coins) were allotted 
for the worship of Dharmachintamani Temple 
as detailed below : — 

5 Tankas from the Mandavi (custom house); 

4 from the Jfapo tax (octroi); 2 from Manaheda- 
vatd tax ; 2 from Kharivafa (Salt tax); and 1 
from Patamtriya (cloth tax) of Delwara. 

This Inscription is published in Jainacharya 
Vijayadharmsuri’s booklet Deva KulapdtaJc, 

p. 22. 

2. Copper plate inscription of dsddli Vad 
Amdvasyd, S. 1494 (A.D. 1437) found in the 
village Nandiya, (Sirohi State), and at present 
deposited in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. 
It records a grant of a well and land to one 
Prabha Brahmin. (Unpublished), 

3. Inscription of Mdgh Stid 11, Thurs- 
day, S. 1494 (A.D. 1437) engraved on the 
pedestal of the magnificent image of Adhbudhji 
(§antinath) in the Jain temple of Adabada- 
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nathji in the town of Nagada. It is trans- 
cribed in The Bliavanagar Inscriptions, page 
112. It records the erection of the image of 
Santinath by Sah Sarang in the temple during 
the time of Maharana Kumbha. 

4. The celebrated Eanpur Temple Inscrip- 
tion of V. S. 1496 (1439 A.D.). This inscrip- 
tion and an English translation of it were first 
published by Mr. Peter Peterson in his 
Bliavanagar Inscriptions. Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar, in his excellent article on the Ranpur 
Temple, contributed to the Annual Report 
of the Archfeological Survey of India for 
1907-8, re-translates the inscription (p. 216). 
The inscription is engraved on a stone built 
up in a pillar to the left of the entrance 
into the Chaumukha Temple at Ranpur, 
about 6 miles from Sadadi in the Jodhpur 
State. The stone, a slab of ^Yhite marble, mea- 
sures 3'.3"by 1^1', and contains 47 lines of Sans- 
kritprose. It is well preserved. The inscription 
after stating that Sri Bappa was supreme ruler 
of Mewar in V. S. 1496, gives the genealogy 
of the Kings of Mewar upto Maharana Kumbha- 
karan, incidentally mentioning Rana Bhuvana 
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goddess Lakshmi) ; by the spreading of whose 
valour, which acted like wild fire to burn the 
thicket of bad polity, droves of beasts, viz., 
all the powerful hostile kings, were fleeing 
away ; whose title as the Hindu Sultan was 
proclaimed by the umbrella of royalty given 
(him) by the Sultans protecting Gurjaratra and 
the territory of Dhilli which were occupied 
by his great exploits ; (who was) the asylum 
of the sacrifice of gold ; who was the suppor- 
ter of the duties (enjoined) in the six systems 
of philosophy ; who was the ocean to 
the river, viz., his quadripartite army; 
who imitated Sri-Eama, Yudhishthira, and 
other kings by his fame, virtue, protection 
of his subjects, truthfulness and other 
qualities.” 

5. A big stone inscription of JIagli Sucl 5, 
V. S. 1500 (25th January, A. D. 114-1), fixed 
in a wall in a temple of Krishna on a hill 
near the village of Kadiyau about 15 miles 
from Udaipur. It records that during the 
reign of I^Iahai'ana Kumbha, a Brahmin named 
Tilla Bhatta built the temple of Krishna. 
Tilla Bhatta is stated to have belonged to the 
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svami at Chitor. Vide, The Eajputana Mu- 
seum Report for 1917-18, p. 2. 

8. An Inscription engraved on a pillar 
in the temple, known as Singdr Chanvi'i 
at Chitor. It is dated Samvat 1505 (A.D. 
1448), It refers to “the time of Rana Kumbha- 
karna (Kumbha), son of Rana Mokal, son of 
Rana Lakha.’’ It records the erection of a 
temple of the Jain Tirtluinknra Santinatha by 
Bhandari Velaka, son of Saha Kelha, the 
treasurer of Rana Kumbhakarna (Kumbha). 
It mentions Velaka’s wives Vilhanadg and 
Ratnade, and his sons IMundharaja, Dhanaraja 
and Kumarapala. The consecration was per- 
formed by Jinasenasuri of the Kharatara- 
gachchha. It also mentions the names of the 
Jain pontiffs Jiraraja, Jinavardhana, Jina- 
chandra, Jinasagara and Jinasundarasuri in 
order of succession. Pandit Udayasilagani is 
also mentioned as paying his obeisance. See 
Rajputana Museum Report for 1920-21, p. 5. 

9. Inscription of Asadli Snd 2, S. 1506 
(A.D. 1449) engraved on a pillar in the court- 
yard between the famous temples of Vimal Shah 
and Tejpal at Abu. It records the abolition. 
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It states that the image "was set up in the 
Vasantpura Cliaitya (temple) by Bhadaka, son 
of Dhansi and others, and was consecrated b}' 
Muni Sundersuri. Vide, Eajputana Aluseum 
lleport for 1924, pp. 3-4. 

12-15. Four inscriptions engraved on the 
pedestals of the images of Vasudeva, Damodar 
etc. in Kumbhalgarh, all dated Asoj Stid 3rd, 
S. 1516 (A.D. 1459) recording the erection of 
the images of Vasudeva etc. by Alaharana 
Kumbha. All these inscriptions are deposited 
in the Udaipur Museum. 

16. The famous Kumbhalgarh inscription 
of Magsar Bad 5, V. S. 1517 (A.D. 1460) in 
the Mamadeva (Kumbhasvami) temple. This 
inscription was engraved on five big slabs, of 
which the first, third and fourth slabs and a 
small part of the second, are deposited in the 
Victoria Hall Aluseum at Udaipur. The 
fifth and the greater part of the second slab 
have disappeared. The first slab contains 64 
slokas, and gives an account of the temples, 
lakes and sacred places of Alewar. The third 
gives the traditional accounts of Bappa Eawal 
and others. Sloka 138 says ; “An account 
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destroyed their fortress of Mandalakara 
(Jlandalagarh). He also defeated the ruler 
of Malwa several times and imprisoned the 
rulers of Gujarat. His son Avas Lakshasena 
(Lakhamansimha, Lakha), who weighed himself 
against gold and liberated Tristhali (Kasi, 
Prayaga and Gaya) from the Sakas 
(JIusalmans). He defeated the Aledas (Mers) 
and took from them the mountain Vardhana 
(fortress of Badnor). His son was Alokalendra, 
who made those Brahmans, who had become 
cultivators, study Vedas, and weighed himself 
against gold. He conquered the whole 
country of Sapadalaksha and took Sakamabhari 
(Sambhar). He defeated Peroz (Firoz Khan 
of Hagor), Muhammad (Ahmad Shah of 
Gujarat) and destroyed their elephants. He 
repaired the temple of Samiddhesvara at Chitor 
and also built the holy places knOAvn as 
Rauamochana, Papamochana and a beautiful 
reservoir. He set up in the temple of devi, 
a lion made of all the metals and presented 
a gold Garuda (eagle) to the temple of Vishnu, 
His son Avas Kumbhakarna, whose mother was 
Sobhagyadevi. He rebuilt the ruined temple 
of Eklinga and adorned it with golden 
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kalctsas. He was clever in comijosing poems 
and fearless in battles. He Avas a jewel of 
the family of Guhadatta, Khomana, 6aliva- 
hana, Ajaya, Kshetra, Laksha and Mokal. 
He subjugated the ruler of the town called 
Naradij'a, conquered Yoginipura, (Jawar), 
humbled the pride of the ruler of Sodhya and 
took possession of MandoA’'ara (Mandor). He 
captured Hammirapur from EanaAura, des- 
troyed Dhanyanagara and conquered Yagapura 
(Jahazpur). He placed his left foot on the 
head of the brave lord of Malava (Malwa) and 
took Janakachal. He defeated the ruler of 
Vrindavati (Bundi), burnt his town and 
captured the fortress of Gargarata (Gagroon). 
He burnt Mallaranyapur (Malarna), wrested 
Simhapuri (Sihor), destroyed Ratnapura and 
imprisoned several rulers. He OAmrran the 
country of Sapadalaksha, conquered Rana- 
sthambha (Ranthambhor), Amradadri (Amber), 
Kotra and Bombaovada. and captured the 
fortress of Mandalgarh. He conquered 

several countries and fortresses, subjugated the 
rulers of Haravati and exacted tribute from 
them. He devastated Visalanagara, conquered 
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Giriput-a (Dungarpur) and put its ruler 
Gayapala to flight. lie humbled the pride 
of the Aluhamraadans at Sarangapur and 
imprisoned several j^oung women of the Lord 
of Parasikas (Muhammadans). 

The unfortunate loss of the fifth slab 
renders the account of Alaharana Kumbha 
incomplete. The fact that some of the slokas 
are common to this and the Chitor Kirtistliam- 
bJia Inscription (no. 14 below), as also the 
fact that both bear the same date, show that 
both of them were composed by the same poet. 
This inscription gives a more detailed account 
of Kumbha, Avhile the Chitor Klrlisthtimhha 
Inscription is brief. These two are the most 
important of all inscriptions of Kumbha’s 
time. 

17. The Chitor Kirlistliamhhn (Tower of 
Victory) Inscription of Ilagsar Bad bth, S. 
1517 (A. D. 1460). It was engraved on 
several stone slabs, of which only tAvo are 
now in existence, first and the last but one, 
containing slokas 1 to 28 and 168 to 187 
rcsj)ectively. A ])hoto transcript of these 
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two slabs is published in Cunningham’s 
Archasological Survey Report, Vol. 23, Plates 
20 and 21. Several more slabs were in exis- 
tence in A.D. 1678, when a Pundit copied the 
inscription engraved on them, in a book o£ 22 
leaves on Fagan Bad 7th, S. 1735 (A.D. 1678). 
This copy is in Mahamahopadhyaya P. Gauri 
Shankar’s possession. The first two verses 
are devoted to the praise of Siva and Ganesa. 
The description of the family of Bappa 
commences from verse 3. Verses 4 — 8 are 
devoted to Bappa who is said to have been 
a great warrior, a leader of the princes and a 
devotee of Siva. In his family was born, 
Hammir who destroyed his enemies. He was 
very liberal and was called Vishamdhati Pan- 
chanana (a lion in vigorous attacks). He 
captured his enemy’s fortress Ohelvata (Jilwara) 
(verses 9 — 20). His son was Kshetrasinha who 
destroyed the army of the Yavanas (Ami 
Shah, alias Dilawar Khan Ghori of Malwa) 
near Chitor and imprisoned Ranamalla of Idar 
(verses 21 — 29). His son was Laksbasinh 
who liberated Gaya from the Muhammadans. 
He weighed himself against gold and captured 
Vardhamanagiri (Badnor) from the Mevas 
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(Mers; verses 30 — -39). His son was Mokal 
(V. 40). 

After this, 193 verses are devoted to the 
deseription of Raiia Kutnbhakurna’s reign 
and tile number of the verses again begins 
with one. 

Rana ^[umbha brought the image of Hanu- 
mana from Mandavyapura (JIandor) and 
established it in the fortress of Kumbhalgarh. 
He exacted tribute from the country of 
Sapadalaksha (Sainbhar) and brought from 
there the image of Uma. He levied taxes 
from the salt mines at Dindvana (Didwana in 
Jodhpur State), took the town of Haraina 
(in Jaipur State) and conquered the whole 
kingdom of Mudafar (Muzaffar Shah). He re- 
populated the town of Vasantapur near the 
hoi}' fountain of Vasishtha (f.e., j\It. Abu) and 
built there seven tanks. He built to the east 
of the temple of Eklinga, a Mandapa known 
as Kumbhamaiidapa. He with his cavalry 
attacked Grokarnagiri and the kingdom of 
Arbuda (Mt. Abu), on the peak of which 
he built the fortress of Achaldurga(Achalgarh); 
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he erected there the grand Vishnu temple o£ 
Kumbhasvdmi, and near it, built a tank. This 
crest-jewel o£ kings built four other tanks on 
Blount Abu. He subjugated Muhammad, 
destroyed the town o£ Nagapur (Hagor) with 
the lofty mashiti (masjid), built by Peroz 
(Firoz), imprisoned several young Muham- 
madan women and took possession of the 
treasure of Shams Khari while fighting in the 
country of Jangal. He laid' waste Khandela 
and erected the lofty temple of Kumbhaswami 
at Chitor. Near it, he also erected another 
temple of Adivaraha, dug a tank called 
Ramakund, erected the lofty Kh'tistliamhliu 
and constructed a road for chariots from the 
the bottom of the fort to its top. At Chitor, 
he constructed Ramarathya (Rampol gate), 
Hanumanagopura (Hanumanpol), Bhairav- 
ankavisikha (Bhairavapol), M ahalakshmirathya 
(Mahalakshmipol), Cbamundapratoli (Chamun- 
dapol), and Tararathya (Tarapoi; YV. 1 — 42). 

(Verses 43 — 124 were missing even at that time, A.D. 1678,). 

He (Kumbhakarna) built Rajapratoli 
(Rajpol=the palace gate) with an ornamental 
Torana (V. 125). He built the fortress of 
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Kumbhalmei'u (Jvumbhalgarh) with four gateij’ 
on tlie to]5 of Vindya mountain, constructed 
there the temple of Kumbhasvami in honour 
of Vishnu, and near it, built a beautiful lake. 
On the top of the fortress, he set up the 
image of Ganasa brought from one of his 
enemies’ fortresses. (VV, 126 — 146). He 
was called Eajguru, Danaguru, Sailaguru and 
Paramaguru of Kings. He killed several 
of his enemies to take revenge of his father’s 
death. He was versed in the four Vedas, 
composed Sangitaraja, Sudaprabandha and 
four dramas. He wrote commentaries on 
Ohandishataka and Gita Govinda. He was the 
head of poets, princes, and skilled in playing 
onthe lute(yi?m). In dramatic composition, he 
was a Bharat and followed the rules of 
Nandikesvara, while composing poems in 
praise of Siva. He destroyed tlie combined 
armies of the lords of JIalwa and Gurjrat in 
war and captured several elephants. He 
assumed the titles, Asvapati, Gajapati and 

Narapati. He was the son of Sobhagyadevi, 
and husband of Kumbhaladevi. He built a 
new Visikha (gate) on the 13th day of the 
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dark half of Kartika, Sam vat 1507 ; Kumbhal- 
meru on the 13th day of the dark half of 
Ghaitra, Samvat 1515; Kh'tisthambha on the 
10th day of the bright half of Magha, Samvat 
1505, and Achaldurga on the 15th day of 
the bright half of Magha, Samvat 1509. 
(VV. 147—187). 

In the family of Bhrign -was born 
Somnath. His son was Narahari whose son 
was Kesdva also called Jhoting. Jhoting’s 
son was Atri, who composed a part of the 
Frasasti. His son Mahesh, who was highly 
honoured by Humbhakarna, completed the 
Framdi on Monday the 5 th day of the dark 
half of Margasirsha, Samvat 1517 (A.D, 1460). 

18. The second Kumbhalgarh Inscription 
of Magsar Fad 5, (Monday) V. S. 1517 
(A.D. 1460). Of this inscription, the first 
slab containing 64 slokas, alone remains; the 
remaining slabs are lost. The first slab con- 
tains a part of an account of Maharana 
Kumbha. It says that the account is con- 
tinued in subsequent slabs. The slab is in the 
Museum at Udaipur. (Unpublished). 

19. Inscription dated the Faisahh Snd 
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4th, V.S. 1518 (A.D. 1461) engraved on the 
pedestal of the magnificent brass image of 
Adinatha in the Achalgarh Jain temple at 
Abu. It records that while Maharajadhiraja 
Kumbhakarana was ruling at Kumbhalmeru, 
the image was made at Dungarpur during 
the reign of Kawal Soraadasa and brought to 
Abu by the Sangha (community) of Tapa- 
gachchha. It was set up by Sa Sabha, his 
wife Karanade and their sons Sala and Mala. 
The consecration ceremony was performed by 
Lakshmisagarasuri of Tapagachehha. 

COINS. 

Maharana Kumbha struck gold, silver and 
copper coins. Ferishta (Briggs’ Translation, 
Vol. IV, page 221) mentions gold coins of 
Kumbha. In the Sl aroade va temple in the 
fort of Kumbhalgarh, there is an image, of 
the size of a man, of Knver, treasurer of the 
gods, with two attendants pouring coins from 
bags into plates. One plate is full of circular 
coins and the other square ones, which show’s 
that Slaharaua Kumbha’s coins w’ere of two 
varieties, circular and rectangular. The coins 
that have come to light so far are only copper 
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;Ones. They are o£ five kinds, all square or rec- 
tangular in shape. The Obverse contains the 
name of Maharana Kumbhakaran,and the Eeverse 
either Kumbhalmeru or Eklingji. The biggest 
of them, has the year V.S. 1517 (A.D. 146'0.) 


OBVERSE. REVERSE. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Kumbha as a Sovbreignt. 


J 


0£ the various Rajput clans, who have 
ruled or are ruling in Rajputana, only the 
Chauhans, the Guhilots (Sisodias) and the 
Rathods ever fought for the liberties of their 
countr}' and played prominent parts in the 
history of Rajputana during the last 800 years. 
And of these three, the Chauhans of Ajmer 
alone achieved Imperial position, and became 
supreme rulers of India during the twelfth 
century of the Christian era. The Guhilots 
(Sisodias), after the decline of the Chauhans, 
achieved suzerain power in Rajputana and 
enjoyed a position, achieved by no other 
Rajput clan. 

When the first Afghan invasion of India 
took place in 1191 A.D., it was the Chauhan 
Emperor Prithviraj who fought against the 
invader Shahbuddin Ghori. And later, when 
Babur invaded India, it was the Sisodia kino-. 
Maharana Sanga of ilewar, who, os the most 
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powerful king of his time in India, headed the 
confederacy of the Rajput kings of Rajputana 
and the Pathan Sultan of Delhi, and opposed 
the Turk invader. Thus, the Chauhans as the 
Imperial Power in India, and the Guhilot 
Maharana of Chitor as the suzerain power in 
Rajputana, led the opposition, when the 
Afghans and the Turks first came to conquer 
India. 

The Rathods came to Rajputana in the 
thirteenth century A D. and rapidly spread in 
its western parts. They had several times to 
fight against the Afghan Sultans and Turk 
Emperors of Delhi in defence of their country, 
and materially helped in bringing about the 
fall of the Turk empire in India. 

The Kachhwahas of Jaipur were minor 
chieftains till the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and only came into prominence under 
Raja Bhagvandas in Akbar’s time. They were 
the first amongst the Rajputs to accept Turk 
suzerainty; and they never took up arms 
against the Emperors of Delhi. 
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While the Kathode, and sometimes the 
Deoras (Chauhans) of Sirohi, fouglit against the 
Turk emperors of Delhi, it was theMaharanas of 
Mewar, who continually opposed the Turks, 
never bowing their head to them. They 
sacrificed their all to preserve their indepen- 
dence and self respect. Maharana Kumbha was 
not only one of the greatest of the klaharanas, 
but was the real founder of the gi-eatness of 
Mewar. 

Maharana Kumbha reigned from A.D. 1433 
to A.D. 1468. The period m.arks the consolida- 
tion of the power of Mewar, which under the 
great Hindupati Maharana Sanga and the 
immortal Pratap, shone so brilliantly in the 
following century when the great adventurer 
from Samarkand invaded India, and his grand- 
son Akb.ar, the greatest of the Mughal emperors 
of India, founded a magnificent empire in this 
country. The period also marks the rise of the 
Rathod Power, which later becoming famous 
in history as the Zalch Tahcar Jlatlwdan, 
played a prominent part in the foundation and 
the consolidation of the Mughal empire during 
the reigns of Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan; 
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and ■which eventually helped in giving the death 
stroke to that empireduring the time of Aurang- 
zeb and his successors The popular couplet 

^err ii 

“There is consternation in Delhi : anxiety pre- 
vails in Satara (amongst Marhattas). The sky 
has become overcast with gloom ; for, the 
Eathods have been ofEendecL” 


illustrates the power, the Kathods wielded 
in India during the 18 th century. 

J Haharana"'KumW^^ a great sove- 
reign, a great military commander, a great 
builder andj;_^reat scholar. Karely has the 
•'world seen such a combination of qualities in 
one man, each of which would stamp a man, 
great. It is wonderful how a great sovereign 
like Maharana Kumbha, constantly engaged in 
Avarfare from almost his chddhqod, could find 
time and opportunities to become a greaTpoet 
and dramatist, a mastSi — of tliq~'science of 
music, and Avrite comrhentaries on Oita 
Goviiid — one of the master-pieces of lyric 
literature in the world — and books like Chandi 

j I 

Shaiaka and Sangit Ratnahar, aird a treatise 
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on the architectural art o£ building Towers 
of Victory (Kirtisthamhct). Contemporary 
European history does not furnish an example 
of a great monarcli Avho was also a great 
administrator, a great general, a great builder, 
a great poet, and a great author. India, with 
its great historic past, the home of religion, 
science and philosophy, where great ethical 
truths and cultural traditions have so deeply 
permeated the life of the common people, 
has been in a favourable position to give to 
the world great men. 

^Amongst the Rajput sovereigns of Raj- 
putana, Kumbha occupies a most prominent 
jiosition. His natural abilities and his 
achievements jdace him in the forefront among 
the great rulers not only of Jlewar, but of the 
whole of India. The best known Alaharanas 
of Alewar are Alaharana Sanga, jMaharana 
Pratap and Alaharana Raj Singh. How, Alaha- 
rana Pratap stands by himself. He is beyond 
compare. He lived in times so different from 
those of Kumbha or Sanga, that no comj)ari- 
son between him and the other IMaharaiuis is 
possible. Pratap had, as his enemy, one of the 
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greatest sovereign of all times in Asia or 
Europe, and had had ranged against him not 
only the whole might of Akbar’s empire, but 
also the knowledge and resources of the kings 
of Amber (Jaipur), Jodhpur and Bikaner. Yet 
he triumphed over this powerful combination 
and succeeded in preserving the independence 
of Mewar and the liberties of his people. 

For sheer intellectual ability, however, 
Kumbha takes the first place amongst the 
Maharanas of Mewar. If we consider his 
great work for the defences and the embellish- 
ment of Mewar, he again stands easily the first. 
As an ever-victorious monarch, he stands 
unrivalled amongst the kings of India of the 
last thousand years. 

Sanga also was a great sovereign, and 
/ triumphed over all his enemies except Babur. 
/ Maharana Raj Singh had to fight the Moghal 

I empire in India at its zenith, and succeeded in 

/ defeating the attempts oT~ Aurangzeb to 
I reduce Mewar to submission. But the heroic 
1 and successful fights the Maharana s we ^able 
to put up against the Moghal Emperors were 
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in no small measvn’o dne to the immensely 
strengthened defences of Mewar, effected by 
the foresight and wisdom of Maharana Kumbha. 



Sanga, and in some respects., h ^ sir^rior . If 
Kumbha or Sanga’s elder brother Prithviraj, 
had been in Sanga’s place to lead the Indian 
opposition to Babur, Babur would, in all 
probabilitj’, have ended his days in Kabul. If 
Kumbha is not so well known to readers of 


history, it is because important Persian histories 
which began to be written only with the 
advent of the Moghals (Turks) in India have 
given little attention to events that occurred 
before Babur came to this country. And the 
English histories, which are based entirely on 
Persian histories, only repeat what the latter 
have recorded. Sanga’s fame rests chiell}’^ on 
the accounts given of his character and his ex- 
ploits by the memoirs of Babur and Humayun, 
and the histories written by writers who 


hovered round the Sloghal Court. Kumbha 
has not had that advantasre._^.f=^^^^ ^ 


The Rajputs had produced men as great 
and as remarkable as Kumbha, before the latter 
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appeared on the scene. The great Chauhan 
Emperor Visaldeva/ the nncle o£ the famous 
Emperor Prithviraj, who flourished in the. 
12th century of the Christian era, besides 
being a great sovereign and a great military 
commander, was also a great scholar. He 
conquered the whole of Upper India, carried 
his arms right up to the Himal.nyas, making 
Delhi a tributary to Ajmer, wiiicii then became 
the capital of the Indian empire. In his inscrip- 
tion on the famous Siwalik Pillar, originally 
erected in Gurhwal by Emperor A soka— who 
according to Mr.H. W. Wells, the author of the 
Outline of History, is the greatest monarch of 
all times— and which now stands in the Firoz- 
sliah lea Kotla at Delhi, Emperor Visakleva 
states that he had freed Hindustan of all in- 
vaders from the North West. He was not only . 
a great king and a great commander, but also a 
scholar and a dramatist, as is proved by his 
drama Harkeli Natak, parts of which engrav- ‘ 
ed on black basalt slabs, are preserved in the . 
Rajputana ]\Iuseum, Ajmer. 

^ For an account of Emperor A^saldeva, see my article on 
him in the Vedic Magazine and Gnrtthil Samachar of Asrvin, 
V. S. 1909, Tol. IV, pp. 292-97, and my book, Ajmrr : Eislorical 
and Descriptive, page 15i. 
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■ The great Parmar sovereign, Raja Bhoja 
p£ Dliaranagri, who flourished in the eleventh 
century of the Christian era was a great 
general, a great scholar and a great sovereign.^ 

^ Tlio eminent oricnialist, Mr. K. P. Jaynswal, in his 
article on (lie Udaipur temple of Mahva in (ho Modern Ucriew 
for June, 1932, p. 604, .says about Raja lihoja : — 

“The most famous kin" of the eleventh conturv in India 
■was Bhoja of the Parmar dynasty, who was king of Malwa 
from 1010 to lOf'O A.II. His undertakings were gigantic: ho 
surveyed the whole of Sanskrit .and Prakrit literature and had 
onoyc!opa;dias on art and sciences compiled, books on litemry 
art criticism' written, vast anthologies prepared, books on the 
art of poetics, on’ astrology, .astronomy, music and architecture 
composed, .and Hindu l.aw rc-sfated. In this survey of national 
culture, he took lart. jicrsonally more th.an what II.a])oleon 
did in the preparation of Code Napoleon. Bhoja was one of 
the greatest scholars of his time, he had his own theories on 
poetics, Uo was a very keen .art-critic, and composed very 
fine verses extempore. 

“In the dom.ain of kingship, he w.as the best gcncr.al of 
his lime. As in Napoleon so in Bhoja, literary taste and 
soldierly ability were united. In the history of Ilindn law, 
Bhoja IS a landmark: with liim the Mit.akshara law, which 
reigns to-d.ay, .aro.se. As an architect and builder, Bhoja was 
oho of the greatest men. He conceived (ho idea of turning 
the parched hills of the Vindh.ay.as in Malwa into a green 
paradise .and succeeded in doing so. Ilis lake which, on 
expert c.alciil.ation, covered 269 sf|u.aro miles, changed the 
climate of Malwa, In Muhammadan times when the lake was 
still existing, there came into vogue the s.ayiiig, ‘I wish, 
I enjoyed the night of Malwa and the niorniii" of Benares. 
The nights of Malwa have ceased to be of that charm with 
the destruction of the lake. The lake was named ‘Bhoja- 
pala ; pal, in the language of Malwa. even to-day means the 
embankment of an artificial lake. RIioja-)ial is now pronounced 
.as Bho-paL” 

The well known ITindi couplet 

e vusi w ara 5 1 

q? ^ i%Tn?' n? % 11 

“ Bakes : There is only one l.akc. the Bhopal lake : 

' others aro ponds of water. Cbitorgarh is (he 
only fort; others arc mere fortified iilaccs," 
shows that the people held the Bhopal lake to be the king of 
the lakes of the world. 
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Three great personalities emerge from the 
events that crowd the life of the first half of the' 
fifteenth century of the history of Mewar, The 
dominating personality of the period was the 
great Maha rana Kumbha. | During his time, 
two other remarkable men appeared on 
the scene: 1. Rao Chonda, the founder of the 
House of Saloombar~ahd progenitor of the 
Chondawats of Mewar ; who in his life, illus- 
trated qualities, that illumine history and 
ennoble Rajput traditions; and 2 . Rao Ranmal 
of Mandor, whose son Jodha founded Jodhpur 
and laid the foundations of the Rathod Power, 
which during the later Mughals was one of 
the principal forces to be reckoned with in 
Indian history. 

Great as Kumbha was, Rao Chonda also 
was a remarkable man. H is nobility of mind 
and chivalrous character not only distinguish 
him from the ordinary run of chieftains in 
Rajputana, but have placed him amongst the 
noblest of Rajputs in India. Like Sri Ram 
Chandra of Ayodhia, one of the noblest of 
mortal men, and, according to the Hindus, 
“the perfect man,” Chonda, springing from 
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the same noble stock, Haglmvamsa, has given 
to the world an example of a life of high 
spiritual elevation and moral grandeur, rare 
in human annals. 

Eao Ranmal of Mandor, who also, out of 
filial love and obedience, g.ive up his right to 
the throne of Mandor, and who, inspite of the 
unjust treatment meted out to him, always 
showed during his exile, the same respect to 
his father, and devotion to the interests of his 
country as before, was a remarkable man of 
great mortal worth. Physically a giant amongst 
men, a great general, and a man of immense 
energy and resource and of great courage, 
he repaid a thousandfold to Mewar, the debt 
he owed to JIaharana Mokal, by rendering 
her services which a true student of history 
must acknowledge with admiration. His 
achievements are a source of pride to all who 
call themselves Rathods. ^ 



of JIaharana Kumbha, and have great 
reverence and respect for Rawat Chonda, 
and admiration and esteem for Rao Ran- 
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mal, the thought obtrudes itself as to why 
notwithstanding the possession of the noble 
qualities with which nature richl)' endowed 
him, Kumbha, who was ever successful 
in all his undertatings — successful not only 
in defending his kingdom against the united 
efforts of the most powerful kings of his time; 
successful in punishing the enemies of his 
country and his religion — failed to restore 
Rajput supremacy in Upper India, and free 
Western India from the tyranny and the 
domination of the Afghan adventurers who 
had usurped supreme power in some of those 
parts, by crushing once for all his enemies; 
eminently fitted as he was to do so^ 

The answer is writ large on every 
page of Indian history. The Hindus had, 
owing to various causes, the principal 
one being the rise amongst them of certain 
schools of religious thought, lost the one 
quality necessary to achieve political success. 
Maharana Kumbha, and after him, Maharana 
Sanga, both failed to save India from being 
subjected to foreign domination, because of 
the lack of that quality. [That quality is 
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political foresight^ which co mes only of full , 
nat ional consciousness . 

The introduction of the caste system in the 
social polity of the Hindus cut up the nation 
into a number of parts, each part becoming, as 
time progressed, more and more conscious of its 
separateness from the other parts, and sapped 
the foundations of a common nationality and 
destroyed national consciousness among the 
Hindus. 

Historical and other records show that the 
Hindus long before the earliest invasions from 
the North West began to take place, had, 
owing to their acceptance of certain moral and 
spiritual principles of life ceased to be an 
aggressive race. The wish to dominate other 
people for their economic exploitation or, to 
impose their rule in order to force their reli- 
gious beliefs on the subject races, has always 
been absent from their character. They never 
thought of invading their neighbours’ countries 
like Mahmud Ghaznavi, Shahbuddin Ghori, 
Timur, or Ghangez Khan. Live and let live, 
has been their rule of life, due to the teachings 
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of; their religion and philosophy, which have 
influenced their lives more than has been the 
case with other peoples. 

During the last two thousand years and 
more, the Hindus have confined their politi- 
cal activities to defending themselves and 
their possessions when attacked by others. 
After the rise of those schools of thought, 
of which the doctrine of Ahimsa was a 
cardinal feature, and which produced repercus- 
sions on the social organization of the people 
dividing them into watertight compartments, 
the Hindus as a nation, lost thought of 
national preservation and national well-being, 
and gave themselves up to practices which 
they thought, would secure them individual 
salvation. With their neglect oi polilics^ they 
not only ceased to grow and to be self assertive, 
but ceased even to take necessary precautions 
to preserve their national independence, and 
protect their country and their liberties from 
foreign invasion. It became their belief that 
it was inconsistent with the teachings of their 
religion and the high principles of their moral 
philosophy, to attack their neighbours and 
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crush them when they could easily do so, 
even though this was necessary to save 
their country from attack. They even went 
further, and, as we have seen in this book, 
spared their foes when the latter fell into 
their hands, and sometimes even sent them 
home loaded with gifts under proper escort, 
completely ignoring the direful results of 
similar previous acts of misconceived genero- 
sity, repeatedly shown by Hindu monarchs. 

They never learnt the lesson that the 
best defence against an enemy is to attack 
him, and that one can never break the 
power of an enemy by limiting one’s activi- 
ties to mere defence. The inevitable result of 
a purely defensive policy is loss of one’s posses- 
sions. The law of nature is that you must 
advance, make progress, or fall back and dis- 
appear. Individual's may comfort themselves 
that they would gain Heaven by pursuing 
this policy, but they would lose their freedom 
and their country as surely as that the day 
follows the night. 

It is the first principle of political conduct 
that you should not only defend 3mursel£ 
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against attack but should, i£ possible, break 
the power of your enemy by attacking him and 
rendering him incapable of doing you harm. 
Help the weak by all means, do justice to all 
but also do justice to yourself and to those who 
depend on you and whom, it is your duty, so 
far as possible, to protect from present or 
future attacks. Depriving enemies of the 
power of doing you harm is doing nothing 
more than protecting yourself. "Failure to do 
so, whether in obedience to teachings of false 
philosophy, or owing to indolence or weakness, 
is failure to do your duty. The adoption by 
the Hindus of the foolish and futile policy of 
limiting -their activities to defending them- 
selves when attacked, resulted in their 
subjugation in the 12th and the I6th centuries 
A.D. ; for they had failed to learn the lesson 
that history teaches to all nations, and Indian 
history so emphatically, to the Hindus.- 
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I 


Shringirishi Inscription, dated Sawan Sud 5, V.S. 1485 
(17th July, A.D. 1428). 




Hiftr fft^rgsnnsTTcrnn^ 

VFTT ^^crnFRtq: ii vs n 

^?qT*"gt»T%ltfq?nTrKr^ 

^ ^ qq T '^^ yr^i^T ?q q'^<ih r^qn; i 
qtgr: ^qqr q^flr f^: ^cqurf^ ^i^iTfj^" 
cRqT5eTf%”-^g?%g^I^^rfssrtq^ 11 U 11 
qwq ^g5'T5rpnTq'"*^3P3TqT^‘ 

^nc^rrttiRj^: n^if^ ^nrt^^^Tcqqn-’-i 

{^R:hpt ^Ucf li ?« li 

snqrRT ^?^cr: ^Iqrfw i 

!CTfqrqr^^^§KW?fi?cr: 

5 %FT ;iflr u 11 
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II 

The Samiddeshwar(Mokalii) Temple Inscription (Chi tor) 
dated Magh Sudh 3rd V.S. 1485 (A.D. 1429), 

%cn 

tir^i u Ki w 


III 

Eanpur Ghatmukha Temple Inscription, dated 
V.S. 1496 (A.D. 1439). 

« J( ¥T^¥r: ^ f%cvs HiFT^ s; 

IR U ^ic {% 

\z; U R\ R^- 

'CniTcTf^HJC 

q'?r?^R5; §l3rf^^«. 




^s. 5i^^iu§cnR^5?i«i- 

id^vriidtf ^^TT ff gi d 4gfl^! r tff r?gg- 
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IV 

The date o£ composition ^o£ Sangitaraja as given at lie 
end o£ a manuscript copy of it in the Bikaner State 
Library is Wednesday the 13th day of the 
dark half of Kartika, Sambat 1509, Shaka 
year 1374 (11th October, 1456 A.D.) 

cT^^ltTr CT53T 

?fnt u 


V 


The Kumbhalgarh Inscription, dated Magsar Bad 5, VS. 
1517(A.D. 1460) engraved on stone tablets originally, 
fixed in the Mamadeva (Kumbhaswami) Temple, 
and now kept in the Museum at Udaipur. 


( Third slab. ) 

II II 

?TkrjTsf^ sT5?nf?: [ i 


( Fourth slab. ) 



ii ii- 
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?i^ 5=c: ii ii 

^5r^Tf3TcnTTgg3i%^rrrf^w?^rr33; I 
serfiTScn !(i 4 »qfcfq^w^' 4 TrrRR- 

?i!gr =5ifei: ^ ii ^oo n 

n:^^kci^ 1 

II II 

^^mqrpqrq: grfk^gi^'i jfra q g : i 

g^^^T%JTO sqcTr^5w^?ir^»i;tn ffUtrrrcft’T: ii Ro\s n 


5 r?i 


TtlTW^'tf:^=vi^^TTJi; II II 


f^-ci i4'irRq^qfd'.tcHd i%Jt s^vira: 

?: 5 pqTg; w?i^B:w<^r¥ih^d 4 : 5 <!ri':R'OT¥i(frf 5 j|Ji: n ii 


Iiraf fHtd<i|tjl 4 »<<i 5 |dl>WJ?;_ I 
cTT ^cT 

«nfinft 5 ^ 3 T^wireTr ^nfrrrfr^RTjif^Ff^ i 
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gi%ci ^f'Tcsn' f%^^fer|r 5 fy<i^^r i R«t;il 

^ JT¥T^2?:5rl: i 

?T?ITf«r ^t'TTfriTJlfiT^JmTffvT: II 5. II 

f Trfkjt ctRjth: 1 

^ji^^ptiT^=5RT II II 

^crst^fTwrr: ^n^jn’ncf ^wRr?F§ i 

?irEi tr?i srpi^ gTJKrCi 3 iJ w ii 

^ vnr?iqir-L«i;j5rTi^jj^^?Tr5^ I 
jcrRR^ ii ii 

jfh; i 

?fT y-lfflJtJrrRRTi f%Rrc?T afei^: 


ar^ RrR^g^5T^^?ir grmRra' tt ic 


H5wfkiii(l'^ Rrg^sTgjT^f^: \\ ^ics |i 
sjTi^rrsiwrJi#^ TTfcff =5f^^Hcftciqri; 


niWh 


*TlTO 5 r 5 ?: 5 ?isrT- 

Sk: f^i^’cMkK^a'^^^EcraRgt: \ ' 
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^ srwR^r^iRT^r^TOg: u \\ 

Mcc r al ^ ii qr ci^^' i 

^T Wu^K^nIC t cTSJTcW^i^ U I 11 

9rTSc[Tf^^^r^ ^T^: i 

i:T¥I<4»<JiliJ.i4jd^€rW<rf ^5RT^H3^T f^^rsT^ II 


:a^ ??!JSTi JT% I 


gPURcnf^^^^^i TPFs^r^rt ^r%*TRPi^^ ii ii 

licrar 

craT«jt5j: xT 3iq:^¥ir3^¥i?i^ 1 

aft 5 ?^ 5 r<TJ 55 :frfq‘ ifigr xt i[^cff 
sftTFTi^^r^g^f% 5 r^^ 5 rT fipor^ 55^1^ 11 ^Vi 11 

> 

^criiT u 11 

%5^igxKi!j 1 
sftlJT3=nT^i?^g7rf^: si^rcfhp^- 
<rai ¥^ 4p(Ra t n r%% w 


fenri^ =sRrpc 11 11 

gr q^ ^tvTT^t?T^sirf^!qT ?n§;r 1 

^m: sn^: cn; ^ i^tici 




- iif;tnp:^r:F-mKiT;lt;K>»lgacctulPtui 
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#!fb5r: ^ ^'w R's® ii 


VI 

The Chitor Kirtistlimnblia (Tower o£ Victory) 
Inscription, dated Magsar Bad 5, V.S. 1517 (A.D. 1460). 


( Part I. ) 

vfbrc^ijn' 'irar^Jiyf ?T?f> n » 



5ItT«n5T^£j1cI5K 




^nrra’TiRRgr^TfiT^TTnf \ 



^ ^ ^( ^r fdd^df ^* Msf ir ir 


( Part II. ) 

iTcfbT^jjprf^Rx^wm ^ ffi wr » 

^nldKi^ l«K-iifcraT^ i 

rtT^fqr^iTt?r ^^Mdf II a ' 

35rRf«TO =gwoTT I 
i^TO^dHddMd % < »T R|d^l H U 
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■: u ^ n 


^WT5f f^?T 1 

ti \s i'i 

n^cii: stM: EJTSTrrrfflJi^ ^^ct: \\ qiii 

^frerpRf^f^^njRfr ^'^cnr^q ci •*.i»t'h l 
sik^3^5rrf?^ ^rf^; ifltT^ ^^JTcftjt^?;: ii «. ir 
^ i5Tft5JT?:r3nTf«Ti^wi?rg:'T i 

»< \K\\ 

jft^rsifelTT^^N sns'iTcTPTisJTT- 

WKl^lRqcttini'tiwfe'1% »iraTent*Ii5T?I?5^ 1 

f^iT??Trar^^jfjR?T crsn^^Mq’ 

srtrir '<nwPh^gi: u H 



'rt5 !i ■^cj<r '<iR(?n41(»i=4i4'«,(^ i 
^ 5’7: ^nr^n^TTg^^ 5^^^1lf ^:(ll 

'T^cT^^^SPPVIcT: 

srfjitm irfM^r !BJTri^'’T% n \% ii 

sT^wn I 

41 V 3 4f 

sfftf^; ^R^rm^rr vikcH i 
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siTiTgt ^ ^rsn%’T s^raTf>ijTf^: \l ^t; w 

STWt^ ^^rRUI![ftf35^f Sfcftrt u n 

Pimc!< ^ snj^ 51311^; cf^ \ 

sr^THficrH: ii u 

^ 5T5[!iT \ 

^ sf^srt {%TFi ^ ii R\ ii 
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!??iTc?5in:rfe: l 

^ ?jrr 

^ ^ II II 

cT^ii^ ^q'*is.i'‘H^=«ii*t<?»^cniv i^JTydWci^: i 

'\‘. II II 
m* I 

t: II II 


^JTT- 

vfHnr i 

fqcffHRt^TJi?;^ qT^flr ii 

¥IT3: ^ ^siTtqrsraOTqrdf^^ci^ qqarn: 
ffSTTHr ^5!i-y!S5Jf|i«<f% ^ ^'4fvrq^ 1 


vpq’r w \M ii 

<ih; ^niwt (q<qrr i 

|r^ iOJTr: ii \k h 

!jrn^jjJTT!q ^3 I 

ddqqf fqi^ fd^>5jA+iT4<ji '3^^if^r{t^Txnf 

ffrffenpif^f^rrrf^ ^nqr i 

(nnlmM '*-'* i ( fHd>-q,Tt ^ ^nzr dWifiiiiqd^ II || 

f^+ld^<llWI fecTcRf%^nS[R3?d%Tr 
(l:ni$qf ^ ^qferwdtirfqif^ i 

idd'*-! qngf^Fwiqt 

sgjrTvnrrNf *113^^^ ii \z; 11 
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I 

U U II 

^ %^3?Tfg3fj!5^lfeT Wi^ \ 

^ srr^: Rf^^S^rgnwri^crcr^- 

II ««> II 

=3rig?rsR(: grrf^creqr: ir^'t 



^^u'kf^?qTf^fJOTg^5£ft: II II 
S3ftlTfirWT^IIT33I[^lRcr ^4f- 

?:T?r^l5Tm4Wf i 

cTRK^sTr ?T=r crm- 

II MR II 

?jrc^r^:^^¥rr% iK^icli 

Td^'T^r’e^qr 

ft5T?dldt-d3IT#dt I 

lif f^«jr=Era^^t^3Rj. n II 

!TT'=hKH'^^d2lt!i:^???ri; ’ETr^^'t'f grrS’-^f I 
?r«f^5ITfW ^{^[^j^dldficTRfdcn: STdISJ H^S|,VS|I 


dt ^5fk^: ^cii^dTdEntfer ii k \^ ll 

5^^‘=5i5r b ^R«. II 
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i^'tckh m'h i 

^rhu'cTci: ii \\\ ii 

jfi^ fft#i?75r^f3t{^- 
^^?ir?n5fJTk^:sT¥ni^cihn:: i 
5T^tT3:^rsTfiJTf%^ qr^feq^r 

f^rvi^ eifcTcT: II ii 

71^ if K\\ 11 

?j?n*Fref«Tcf 1 

^^iicff ET§irfq^ 11 ua 11 

33iqr5nT^5^?ft 1 

511^“ iK^j(U 

=5rgtvTTRFrm^^:^?Tf^: l 

Mf^f^Jii^idis^sra =csktt: ^Ri?i?i:f?r5 ffrawcn^: 11 \\\ 11 
^ ^mcTR^^rRRiijf^ ^qTTRTtfg^ 

^5TVir5ff ^< ^ g 5RTRTR g1crl > I 

flr^TTcn 

srgf^cTi^^T: n ^^,5 n 

cTficiqw ^ ^ i 

5Ti;Tf^»T^i?rT{lr: i\ \\t; ii 

^wnf5icw?i: i 

T^^Rnft^rf^TT^TiPr'T^ ^Sg’TRTcn ^cf n ii 
^fft^rf^f^^sOTPrarf^ ^imr n ^ao n 
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^PTcftg Tr^RTcrr: n ii 

q-^JT JT^ ff^ I 

\\ IMR \\ 

i ^ qtgT gOw r^ deuQ.^ift qt g e <:itq tifqq u ^«^ii 

3lfT5q^q %3Pf?n' Ji^bTor^: I 

'OTrf^q: ^rfq?T5r i:^q ii ^ya ii 

^rrfq i 

^t^qrq^qjTfq ^it^q^swT^fecn^swTTf ii { mk . ii 

giHqffl [^ <^^^K<i4<dfff q ? 7rgr i q c r: i 

qqT ^qqfrficiTifrre^T gq: ii ii 
^q4>CKq %gq^Bpinqsr^ ^ » ? ffg 1 ctncftqfq; i , 

II II 

^ <My^H-d 4 ldii-t!R— '"STfe^^ qr 
qt€> t^HI^?|qsrq?:q: qr^q^jift^sTT i 


qt qhqfqqqqi qrsqiTcft^qi^- 

qiq^f%qf^q«-idqJ^: ^ n ?ac; n 

q^sqd ^qqqifd^y-H^?^r 4 |j^d 3 ^ 5 rl’g: i 

I^^fqw^qr^ qqr jft?s[: ii ?a^ ii 




qf 5 JcT^fq^c^?iTTrT 5 rqr^T% 5 ftfir.’ 
wrfq fei%%5jcrciqR5i!sf ii u 

£2 C^ riC: 


qrt qrt ^hkcr^tt ^qiqff i 

qiq qFi fqfqqq^qf flc^WTT 

qsq: sntrqfqcRi wqq; ii ^:c^,ii 
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f|?^’=h<i<rt»i<rf?iR'h g^r g# I 

vftf^r^rar. li ii 

f%lf^fit^feciTcnTJir«:#5- 
frrf%'i=?irr^g^JTOf^^gcj; i 
51WFFT JTc^RlcmTTOgjW'TMT- 
33^?fr^r^Wr %Pi li IK'^ ll 
^rgg-rj i 

»PTT ?i^?raTicn II II 



3Tircft<j^' ll in.^ \\ 

=5iTgdfvn:g^ si)»ftcHTtf^ i 

sCPjftg'TTJW ii ?i::; n 

Etr^ 

R!^g?fRfq JRirgtai rtRT I 


^ 11 ?:(«. II 




5r{^ 3Rrfgr ^ gfei^^ffsjrrr# ll 
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cTRc^Frfi'TcT^VTTfH f^crnrf^' 

^cTr^r^nTT^ =5r ^R3if5r<i;5^crrac5^r#5r5r: i 
^TTf^cIRs[%5|;’lfe- 

5Tt^¥Tgr#”% ii \%\ ii 

f^5^ 

TiT%i=jf ^T|[f^>^fwd cn?m i 

r^lT?cTr^?^?Ttf%crTg^ II II 

^fH%: ^srfH ?ssr^lqcr5# 

f^sRT ^ ^r ^r ^sri^ ^ ?n: ii KVi ii 
«ft<i^ci ^rfiif^ ^?:53Tcf 
ffltg gjrf^ i 

sETRn^ g'k^{%^ ^5Ri% ^ 

^ frR^%3^[5rcT]5tfFrgfri ii ii 


?ft?iW?igwrf^cr ii \W\\ 
snj^sr^ «'4'=h r«irj% i . 

^ oiq-^Rm ii ii 


^^SriTcra[#5jTR^ ^ f^rf^srcrr ii • ^vso \\ 

^^n»r 'hdfli ^wi I 

ftnl^il^RHfddt ^rrarg^ ii ^vs^ n 
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c'+iMlw d ^rlM^^cI*. SrdMJcilcl^ciiPl^*. 1 
'l.’lJjm^d^S^^^TRTiLfcfts^- 

n ii 

^ fi^RriRi 11 ^vsa 11 

?I^?I^5=SI?I#?I^^R^: 1 

tRSRf-JRt 51 H5TFTf^ 11 K'SK 11 
src!i^niT^=jcwrfH-d«?Jirf^~ 

^ ^sran: i 



ire: :3rifq ii vs% ii 
OT^cra 5 rat 5 i 5 PnRrlfef 3 T 2 ^- 
dd)d<^^Jri^'iJly<f^^€gi<d^s!i: 1 

MdRFrfcTwgnra: ^rtr^ ii ^vsvs n 

cTT^TtBi^ f^V 7 f% 11 ^\&:; U 

cq i <rft;HRfd^i-5L<d4Tstrf ^rgr* ?n:T5 pn: i 

II 11 

«t: sThrrgr^niq^: 
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^ ^¥T^\saR:: fw ^5^7 ii {r;o n 



11 

5Traf%S5 ^7^irj{r^cT^cr«3r 

»tHl'hlRci'hl^»irJ^ 11 II 

'^=51^ J5r^ 5?rT»T^ i^THif^grr^rgr 








n^cHi^rVTJ It It 
qq^ cf?r^ 5?icft^ i 
sq^nfq u \t;}i. ii 

5?!^ tf^^ 5J% Hqtm^ qc^ 

qTtf%^vnTqqqq5:q%: 

fUjqffifqcr^r^TqcRqi^fe^^f ^q’ ii ?c;^ il ' 


^qrqrrtqw iTi^^^qt #5537- 
^%iT^#^qqiqqqqf^ 1 

T^piikh^I’U^'f oq?:qqq^ l’’T5#Tlr^: |I \\ 
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vn 


Ekling Mahatmya 

(of the time of Maharana Kumbha.) 


scTTr^iT^ 5^ i 

cfr^TFf(!^5rTTII^^ {^c^l JCRj" 


3fMir§?Ti^ H ii ii 


31^ ll l%«ll 

^TOigf^':?Tfg:cf flTcT# i 
TTiin'if^infuTT: 

^3?: ll ll 

*Tsfsr^^jjrff5r^ ii ^\s^ u 

ff%s?ifl^gT3^^f¥rcg^ «ft JTTcnfr^^s^ i 



?fr^- 


!pTrtFf \\ ^vsy \\ 

m ¥Rff =Ergf2rcR#Ji?'^k^' 

^TiTPT ^Tl^dT f^HFT ^ I 
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The Eklingji Temple Inscription dated Chait Sud 10, . 
V.S. 1545 (Thursday 12th March, A.D. 1489). 


3iT^ 'MhihR^’ %crJ^: i 


ci5H«^€icrak?fKif^qfr i 


^'t^cTf^tt S^TSTTcj; II U 

§:<-dw^ : n II 

^crrHd^5l{f*4y?H’3<,(d: sfhTr^i^ i 

5rrf% si^j5r3^^ 


II II 


fIrvR: ^fh^Tcft 


II ya .ii 
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A. 


Abhai Singb, 110. 

Ahhtnava Bharatacharya, 119, 165. 
Abn, 10, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 98, 113, 116, 
120, 121, 125, 144, 167, 175. 

Abul Fazal, 52, 53, 146. 

Aobaldas, 111. 

Aohalgarh, 81, 116, 121, 122, 123, 124, 
183, 186, 187. 

Acbal Singh, 29, 146. 

Adabala hills, 147. 

Adhbudhji, 170. 

Adinath, 147, 153, 187. 

Adivaraha, 184. 

Aerisal, 4. 

Agastyamnni, 117. 

Agra, 10. 

Ahado Hingolo, 68, 75. 

Ahirwara, 100. 

Ahmad Shah, 29, 30, 179. 

Ahmedabad, 44, 80, 93, 97, 98, 99, 102, 
105. 


Ahore, 121. 

Aiknath, 34. 

Ajahari, 79. 

Aiari, 154, 160. 

A]aya, 180. 

Ajit Singh, 110. 

Ajja, 22, 24. 

Ajmer, 4, 26, 27, 43, 49, 79. 82. 89, 90, 
91, 100, 114, 117, 122. 126, 139, 170, 
172, 189, 196. 

Akbar, 46, 48, 56, 126, 190, 191, 194. 
Akho Sisodia, 68. 

Alexander Kogers, 178. 

Alhan, 82. 

Ali Khan, 92. 

Allahabad, 11, 133. 

Allauddin Khilji, 5, 9, 43, 45, 82, 113, 
172, 178. 

Alpkhan, 5, 46. 

Amargarh, 83. 

Amar Singh, 111. 

Amba Bhawani, 121. 

Amber, 116, 126, 180, 194. 

Amberi, 34. 

Amin Shah (or Ami Shah,) 5, 6, 178. 
Amir Timur, 46. • ■ 

Amra, 126. 

Amradadri, 115, 180. 


Amrdaohal, 116. 

Anhalknnd, 120. 

Anhilwara Patan, 43, 55. 

Annadeva, 43. 

Annp Chand Manek, 97. 

Aprajit, 168. 

Apurvadevi, 111. 

Aradakamal, 38, 65. 

Aravalli HUls, 77, 121, 127, 128, 132, 
147, 157. 

Arbnda, 183. 

Ari Singh (or Ari Simha), 5, 178. 
Asalpur, 10, 22. 

Askarana, 111. 

Asoka, 128, 196. 

Asthan, 12. 

Atri, 142, 167. 

Anfrecht’s CatalogusCatalogorum, 167. 
Aurangzeb, 56, 57, 126, 192, 194. 
Ayodhia, 198. 

Azam Humaynn, 86. 

B. 

Babur, 189, 194, 195. 

Badnor, 8, 11, 116, 121, 136. 179, 182, 
Bagh Singh, 28, 

Bagor, 32. 

Bahadur Shah, 45. 46, 47, 54, 87, 138. 
Baizeed, 48. 

Bakrole, 5. 

Bsladitya, 54. 

Balsamad Lake, 75. 

Bambaoda, 83, 114, 180. 

Banas, 87, 92. 

Banbir, 68, 161. 

Bandanirara, 27. 

Bankey Das Kaviraj, 3, 27, 29. 

Ban Mata, 86. 

Bappa Kawal, 156, 157, 160, 171, 177, 
182. 

Barisal, 66. 

Barjang Bhimawat, 65. 

Basantgarh, 79. 

Bassi, 68. 

Bayley’s Gujrat, 11. 94, 95, 97, 98, 100, 
103. 

Baz Bahadur, 46, 48. 

Benares, 11. 

Beratgarh, 8. 

Bhadaka, 177. 
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Bhadang, 72, 

Bhagvandaa, 190, 

Bhairavadas Solanki, 138. 

Bhandari Yelaka, 175. 

Bhandarkar Dr. D. H., 135, 147, 149, 
171. 

Bhandarkar S. R., 137, 168. 
Bharmali, 61, 64. 

Bhavanagar Inscriptions, 5, 8, 27, 33, 
34, 50, 160, 171. 

Bhilwara, 104. 

Bhim, 52, 65, 66, 

Bhiman, 158. 

Bhimwal, 15. 

Bhogaditya, 160. 

Bho], 27, 112, 197. 

Bhojapala, 197. 

Bhopal, 197. 

Bhragn, 142, 186. 

Bhula, 79, 161. 

Bhuvana Simh, 171. 

Bijolli, 159. 

Bikampur, 67. 

Bikaner, 67, 126. 

Birpur, 43. 

Bombay Gazetteer, 97, 98, 99. 

Bundi, 81, 83, 84, 114, 115, 172, 180. 

C. 

Caggar, 3, 19. 

Cambay, l49. 

Caucasus 3. 

Chacha, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
40, 59, 64, 71, 83. 

Champalal, 167, 168. 

Champavati, ll6. 

Chandan Charan, 19, 38. 

Chandi Shataha, 166, 185, 192. 
Chandra Gnpta, 77, 130. 

Chand Eao, 65. 

Chandraviiti 78. 

Changezkhan, 201. 

Chanpaner, 100. 

Chap guru, 119. 

Charda, 16. 

Chatsoo, 114, 172. 

Chaumnkha Temple, 147, 148, 171.' 
Chavarli, 79. 

Chelvata, 178. 


Chhada, 12. 

Chhappan, 4. • 

Chintamani Y. Yaidya 14, 15. , . 

Chitor (or Chitorgarh) 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 11, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 32, 
33,34, 35, 36, 40, 43, 44, 47, 50, 51, 
62 54, 60, 61, 62. 63, 66, 67, 68, 76, 
81, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 94, 96, 97,' 98, 
100,103, 104, 105, 111, 113, 115, 116, 
117, 118, 121, 125, 127, 128, 137, 138, 
139, 140, 142, 143, 144, 145, 159, 161, 
162, 164, 166, 175, 178, 179, 181, 182, 
184, 190, 197, 

Chitori, 62, 65. 

Chokri (Chaukri) 68, 75. , 

Chonda (Eao of Jodhpur) 13, 14, 16, 
17, 24, 90. 

Chonda (Eawat) of Mewar: — 
Declines to accept the cocoauut 
sent by Eao of Jodhpur, 18; gives 
up his right to the throne of Chi- 
tor, 19; pays homage to his younger 
brother as sovereign, 20; to have 
first place in the Council in Mewar, 
21; 22; wins the love of his people 
and leaves Mewar to satisfy the 
queen mother, 23; 24; 49; declines 
to lead the Mandu army against 
Mewar. 50; 60; returns to Chitor, 
62; 63; attacks Jodha at Kapasan, 
65; again at Someshwar Pass, 66; 
arrives at and take possession of 
Mandor, 67; leaves his three sons 
at Mandor, 68; 71; 75; refrains 
from invading Marwar, 76; his 
character 198: 199. 

Cooram Sagar, 144. 

Crikshetra, 167. 

Cunningham’s ArchcsologicaJ Survey 
Report, Yol. XX DT 115, 117, 121, 
128, 161, 182. 

D. 

Dadupanthi, 115. 

Dafarkhan, 178. 

Damodar, 177. 

Dan guru, 118, 185. 

Dawud Shah, 45, 104. 

Dayal, 25. 
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Dayanand Saraawati, 90. 

Delhi, 11, 26, 42, 43, 46, 82, 90, 116, 
118, 140, 173. 

Delwara, 40, 123, 124, 170. 

Deoraj, 83. 

Desnri, 147. 

Devagarh, 121. 

Devidan j^Barva) 2. ‘ 

Dhanaraja, 175. 

Dhanna, 154. 

Dhanpnr, 27. 

Dhansi, 177. 

Dhan 5 'anagar, 117, 180. 

Dhar, 27, 46. 47. 

Dharanaka, 148, 153, 145. 

Dharanagri, 197. ' 

Dharavarsha, 125. 

Dhirai Singh, 5, 29, 118. 

Didvana, 115, 183. 

Dilawar Khan Ghori, 5, 45, 46, 50, 178, 
182 1 

Dipaka, 148, 154. 

Dip Singh, 86. 

Divanji, 155, 156. 

Dodiya Narsingh, 79. 

Dada (Rawal) 75. 

Duhad, 12. 

Dald 22, 71. 

Dungarpnr, 29, 104, 115, 181, 187. 
Danger Bhoja, 176. 

Danger Singh, 22. 

Dnrsaji, 155. 

E. 

Ekka,39, 59,64. 

Ehlinga Mahatamya, 6, 81, 96, 114, 
117, 121, 163, 164, 166. 

Eklingji or Eklingji Temple Inscrip- 
tion, 5, 6, 7, 8, 27, 28, 33, 34. 107, 
155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 161, 183, 188. 
Eko, 75. 

EpigrapTtia Indica 28. 

Erakino K. D., Major, 37. 

F. 

Farhatnlmalk, 43. 

Fatah Singh, 128. 


Fergnsson (James), 140, 150. 

Ferishta 11, 55. 87, 88, 89, 91, 92, 931 
94, 95, 97, 98, 101, 104, 105, 187. 
Firozkhan, 26, 27, 44, 76, 94, 95, 97, 

179.184. 

Firozshah-kd-hotla, 196. 

Firozshah Tughlaq, 43, 45, 46. 

G. 

Gagarana, 172. 

Gagroon, 29, 30, 115, 117, 146, 180. 
Gajadhar Singh, 91. 

Gajsingh, 22. 

Grameti, 36. 

Gandhara, 155. 

Gargarat, 115. 

Ganrambika, 28. 

Gauri Shanker Ojha, Pandit Maha- 
mahopadhyaya 78, 79, 80, 82,135, 182. 
Gaya, 11, 19, 20, 179, 182. 

Gayapala, 181. 

Gayasuddin, 89, 104. 

Ghanerao, 10. 154. 

Ghosundi, 76. 

Gindoli, 12. 

Gita Govind, 96. 103, 111, 119, 144, 
164,166,185,192. 

Godwar, 10, 22, 147. 

Goganda, 8. 

Gokrana (Moantain) 116, 183. 

Gopal Singh, (or Eao Gopal) 111, 115. 
Govind, 168, 172. 

Goviud Das, 111. 

Govindraj, 82. 

Gnhadatta, 180. 

Gnhil, 134, 178. 

Gnjrat, 5, 7, 11, 12, 26,31, 42, 43, 45. 
46, 47, 51. 52, 54, 77. 80, 81, 85, 88. 
93, 94, 95. 96. 98, 99. 100, 101, 103, 
104, 105, 114, 117, 118, 138, 167, 173, 

179. 185. 

Ganaraj, 153, 160. 

Garhwal, 196. 

Gnru Sikra, 124. 

H. 

Hallar, 24, 50. 

Hammir (or Hammir Singh) 2, 3,4, 6, 
82,83,178,l£t2. ' 
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Hammirgarh, 5. 

Hammirpur, 116, 180. 

Hans Bai, 18, 23, 24, 35, 60, 61, 67, 72. 
Hans Mai Chondawat, 68. 

Hara Maldeva. 31. 

Haravati, 4. 77, 83, 85, 86, 114, 178, 
180. 


Harba Sankhla, 74, 75. 
Hdrbham Sindhal, 76. 
Hariraj, 82. 

HarUli Natak, 196. 

Har Eaj, 83. 

Harsha, 77. 

Hassan, 46. 

Himalayas, 196. 

Eindiia Suraj 2. 

Hingln Vava, 34. 
Hisam-nd-din Qazi, 100. 
Hoon (Raja) 78. 
Hoshang, 5, 29, 47, 
Humaynn Shah, 5, 45, 47. 


I. 

Idar, 7, 31, 108, 182. 

Imad-nl-Mulk, 98, 99, 105. 

Inda, 13.14. 

Indian Antiquary. 12. 

Indore, 87. 

J. 

JagMandir, 9. 

Jag Niwas, 9, 

Jahangir, 9, 126, 178, 191. 

Jahazpnr, 4, 27, 115. 180. 

Jaipur, 56, 114, 115, 126, 183, 190, 194. 
Jai Singh, 43. 

Jaitmal Sankla, 3. 

Jaitra Singh, 2, 4. 

Jait Singh, 111. 

Jalansi, 12. 

Jalor (Jabalipur) 13, 16, 26, 77, 78. 
Jana, 114, 172. 

Jangaladeaa, 117. 

Jankaohal, 116, 180. 

Jarole, 121, 

Jassa, 68,76. 

Jaya Chand, 15. 

Jayo Stamhha, 139, 140. 

JayasTval, K. P., 197. 

Jawar, 9, 33, 44, 111, 116, 138, 180. 


Jerusalem, 19. 

Jhali-ka-Malia 131. 

Jhea, 76. 

Jheelwara, 29, 30. 

Jhoting, 142, 186. 

Jilwara, 178, 182. 

Jina Chandra, 175. 

Jinasagara, 175. 

Jinasenasuri, 175. 

Jinasnndarasuri, 175. 

Jinavardhana, 175. 

Jin Vijai, 10, 22. 

Jodha, 63, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
74 75 76 198 

Jodhpur, 63, 64, 65, 75, 91, 271, 183, 
194, 198. 

Joga, 8. 

Jordan, 19. 

Jugmal, 12. 

K. 

Kabul, 195. 

Kadiyan, 173. 

Kahnni, 67, 69. 

Kailash Meru, 121. 

Kailwa, 39. 

Ehiilwara, 65. 

Kalpadruma, 112. 

Kamala De, 153. 

Kampai; 12. 

Kanauj, 15, 55. 

Kandhal, 63, 66, 75. 

Kanha, 17, 24, 25. 

Kanhad Deva, 78. 

Kanawaj, 65, 

Kapasam 65. 

Karam Chand, 49. 

Karan, 112. 

Karan Singh (Maharana) 9, 121. 
Karman, 30. 

Kashmir, 55. 

Kati, 179. 

Kasundi, 104. 

Katdrgarh, 110, 131. 

Kayaldna, 25, 68. 

Keilhom F., 166. 

Kelhan, 70. 

KeWara, 86, 131, 132. 

Keshava, 142, 186. 

Khandela, 117, 184 
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KLangar, 4. 

Kharivata, 170. 

Kliatgarli, 83, 

Khatkar, 114. 

Khatoo, 114, 172. 

Khiljipur, 89. 

K-hoinaiia, 180. 

Klishemakaran, 33. 

Klisketra Singh (or Kshetra) Eana of 
Jlewar vras Kana Hammir’s son; 
captures Mandsaur, chliappan, con- 
quers Haravati and Mandalgarh, 
4; attacks and defeats Sultans of 
Malwa and Gujrat, destroys the 
army of Sultan of Maliva at B.ak- 
role, 5; capture Sultan Amin Shah 
6; conquers Idar and imprisons its 
Raja ; defeats ZafEarKhan , SuU.an of 
Gujr.at, conquers Toda, dies in 1382 
A.D., 7; 8; has two sous Chaoha and 
Maira by a carpenter girhKarman, 
30; 178; 180; 182. 

Klnvaja Naimatull.ah, 92. 

Kirtisthambha Inscripiions,(Toieer of 
Victor!/) 3, C, 7, 8, 11, 20, 37, 61, 52, 
81, 96, 97, 103, 111, 115, 116, 117, 
118, 119, 120, 121, 125, 128, 137, 138, 
139, 140, 164, 166, 181, 184, 186. 

Kituka, 172. 

Kolana, 121. 

KooJcgrcoo (or Kukreshvrar) 144. 

Kootab Minar, 140. 

Kosana, 75. 

Kotah, 117. 

Kotra, 116. 

Kot Solankian, 10, 22. 

Kukreshwar Raja, 144. 

Kumar Pal, 43, 175. 

Kimhltaor Kumhhakaran (ifaltarana) 
1; ascended the throne of Mewar 
in 1433 A.D. and ruled for 35 years, 
2; Col. Tod’s estimate of Kumbha, 
3; 4; discontinues signing grants 
and onlj* writes on them the 
word “Sahi”, 21; escapes to Chitor 
when Maharana Mokal is murdered, 
S2; eldest of Mokal’s seven sons, 
33; resolves to punish Cliacha and 
Maira 35; 41; 42; 44; defeats the 
Sultan of Malwa at Sarangpur, 50; 


storms and takes Mandu, captures 
Sultan Mahmud Khilji, commemo- 
r.ates this victory by constructing 
Tower of Victory at Chitor, 51; 
imprisons the Sultan forsix months 
in Chitor and then sets him free, 
52; Tod condemns this act of 
political blindness, 53; Kumbha’s 
mistake in releasing Sultan, 54; 
erects forts in Mewar, 57; 
pardons Mahpa Panwar, 58; 
occupies Marwar, 68; occup.atiou 
lasts seven years, '76;sends an expe- 
dition .against Maharao of Sirohi, 
captures Abu, annexes part of 
Sirohi territory, 79; 80; 81; invades 
Haravati, takes Amargarh, Bundi, 
Bambaodo and Mandalgarb etc, 83; 
restores Bundi to the Maharao on 
payment of fine, 84; 85; defeats 
Sultan of Malwa near the river 
Banas,Sultanllees to Mandu, 92;93; 
gives shelter to Prince Umarkhan 
son of Sultan Mahmud Khiljj, 94; 
marches to Nagor, defeats Mujahid 
Khan .and places Sh.amskhan on the 
gadi of N.agor, grants Shamskhan’s 
prayer to postpone demolition 
of battlements of the fort; 
returns to Mewar, 95; invades 
Nagor again, demolishes fortifica- 
tions, burns down the city, carries 
away treasure, 96; defeats tbe army 
sent by the Sultan of Gujrat near 
Nagor, 97; advances to Abu and 
defe.ats the Gujrat general Imadul- 
Mulk, 98; d6fe.at3 Sultan Qutbuddin 
when he comes to Kumbhalg.arh, 
99; 104; attacks Nagor with 50,000 
horse, captures Nagor 105; hlaha- 
rana Kumbha’s mind deranged, 
107 ; banishes Prince Rai jMal from 
Mewar, 108; 109; assassinated by 
his son Udai Singh, 110; his sons 
and queens. 111; his military ^geni- 
ous, 113; his conquests 114-117; his 
titles, 118-119;conBtrnction of forts, 
120;bnilds Achalgarh on Mount Abu, 
121; 122; 123; 124; remits pilgrim 
tax at Abu, 125; 127; strengthens 
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defences of Chitor 137-138;- Kum 
bha’s Tower of Victory described, 
139-143; his Kumbhaswami Temple 
144-146; 148; 160; 153; 154; renovates 
Temple of Eklingji, 157; 160; 
Mewar’s prosperity, 161 ; Kumbha’s 
scholarship and his literary works, 
his dramas, works on Musical 
Science and Architecture, 163-168; 
inscriptions of his time described, 
169-187; his coins, 188; 189, 191, 
192; his position among sovereigns 
of India, 193-195; 198-200. 

Knmbhaldevi, 111, 185. 

Knmbhalgarh, 86, 98, 99, 100, 104, 
106, 126, 127, 128, 129, 137, 144, 150, 
167, 177, 183, 185, 186, 187. 

Knmbhalgarh Inscriptiou, 3, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 11, 26, 27, 28, 29, 51, 83, 84, 97, 
105, 111, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 131, 
137, 142, 163, 177, 186. 

Knmbhaswami (Temple) 81, 110, 125, 
137, 144,145, 177, 184,185. 

Kunal, 128. 

Kuntal, 68. 

Knrapal, 153, 160. 

L. 

Lakha (Maharao of Sirohi), 79, 80. 

Lakhamsi, 178. 

Lakhan, 8. 

Lakhman Simh,or(Lakhshman Singh) 
172, 178. 

Lakhinisagarasnri, 187. 

Lakhsh Singh or Lakha, 3, 4; ascends 
the throne of Me war, 7; attacks 
fortress of Joga, subjurates Mer- 
wara, foimds Baudor, 8; re-builds 
palaces and temples and constructs 
reservoirs and lakes and forts in 
Mewar, lake Pichola constructed 
in his time, 9; inscriptions of his 
time show that the Godwar was in 
his possession, 10; indulges in a jest 
in a Darbar, 17, 18; resolves to 
expel Muslims from Gaya, 19; frees 
the holy land of Hindus from 
Afghan and loses his life. 20; his 
death and inscriptions of his time, 
22; 61; 175; 179. 


Laksha, 180. 

Lakshasena, 179, 182. 

Lalbai, 29, 146. 

Lane Pool, 7, 43. 

Leipzig, 167. 

Lohsing, 56. 

Lumba, 78. 

Luna, 4. 

Lunkaran, 64, 72, 73. 

Lnxman (Lakhmana), 82, 174. 

M. 

Machan, 121. 

Madada, 154. 

Madaria, 29, 30, 33. 

Madhava, 174. 

Magadha, 54. 

Maharashtri, 164, 165. 

Mahesh, 142, 167, 186. 

Mahip.al Pan war (or Mahpa), 31,32,33, 
39, 49, 51, 58, 59, 64. 

Mahirgula, 54, 55; 

Mahmud (Jaznavi, 201. 

Mahmud Khilji, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 
55, 85, 87, 88, 91, 93, 99, 100, 103, 
104, 116, 139. 

Mahrawan, 111. 

Maira, 30, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 71, 
Malani, li. 

Malesi Dodiya, 31, 32. 

Malgad, 164. 

Slalik (Jadai, 97. 

Malik Saifuddin, 87. 

Malik Shaaban, 98. 

Malikul Hlema, 100. 

Mallaranyapur, 115, 180. 

Mallin.ath, 11, 12. 

Malloo Klian, 48. 

Malpura, 115. 

Malwa, 5, 85, 92, 93, 99, 100, 101, 103, 
106, 116, 117, 143, 172, 179, 180, 185. 
M,amadeva Temple, 134, 135, 137, 177, 
187. 

Manahedevata (tax) 170. 

Manda, 22. 

Mandal, 66. 

Mandalgarh, 4, 5, 11, 83, 87, 92, 93. 
104, 114, 179, 180. 

Mandalkar (Mandalakara), 114, 172. 
Mandana, 137, 167, 168. 
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Mandavi, 170. 

Mandlik, 111. 

Mandor, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 24. 25, 
25, 35, 50, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 75, 76, 
90, 97, 105, 115, 131, 172, 180, 183, 
198, 199. 

Mandov.ara, 180. 

Mandsaur, 4, 50, 86, 91, 100, 103. 

Mandu, 11, 24, 35, 39, 45, 47, 49, 
50, 51, 53, 55, 85, 87, 89, 92, 93, 
103, 104, 122, 139. 

Manikraj; 83. 

Manja, 68, 75. 

Mansingh, 56, 126. 

Mansur-ul-Mulk, 89. 

Marwar, 11, 15, 110, 117, 121. 

Marwar Khyat, 67, 70. 

Masti, 26. 

Maya Kanwar, 3. 

Mehta Mainsi’s Khyat, 4, 17, 18, 22, 
25. 26, 41, 56, 59. 63, 64, 66, 83. 

Mers, 8, 11, 116, 121, 179. 

Mimama, 164. 

Miran Bai, 146. 

Mirati Sikandari, 80, 98, 102, 103. 

Modood, 26. 

Mokal, (Maharana)2;3;19; 20; 21; 22; 
ascends the throne, 23; supplies a 
large army to Han 5Ial to take 
Mandor, 25; defeats Muliamm.ad 
Tuglilaq of Delhi at Haipur, takes 
Ajmer, Sambhar, invades Nagor 
■and defeats Sultan Firoz Khan, 26; 
defeats Padshah Ahmad of Gnjr.at, 
and Firoz Khan at Jahazpur, 
renovates temple of Samiddhesh- 
war, 27; overcomes Bhils and 
Turks, renov.ates Eklingji temple, 
gives 24 gold .and silver Tuladan, 28; 
establishes a school for Brahmans 
to read Vedas, leaves Madaria to 
drive the Sultan of Gujrat out of 
Mewar, 29; 30; Chaelia and Maira 
conspire to murder him, 31; takes 
no notice of the av.arning; murdered 
at B.agor, 32 ; his seven sons, 
inscriptions of his times 33; 34; 35; 
36; 41; defeats Shamskhan of 
Nagor at Jawar 44; 46; 49; 50; 
gives a Jagir to Han Mai's nephew 


Narbad,68; 83; 90;133; his daughter 
marries Achal Singh of Gagroon, 
145; 157; 167; 175; 180; 183. 
Muhammad Ghazni Klian, 47. 
Muhmmad Shah Farukhi, 45. 
Muhmmad Tughlaq, 26, 42, 46. 
Muinuddin Chishti, 90. 

Mujahid Khan, 94, 95, 96. 

Multan, 90. 

Mundata, 154. 

Mnndharaja, 175. 

Muzaifar Shah, 11, 43,44, 94,117, 183. 


N. 

Nadole, 82, 83. 

Nagada, 157, 159, 171. 

Nag.archal. 10. 

Nagixri, 145. 

Nagor, 13, 15, 16, 25, 26, 42, 44, 76, 90, 
94. 95, 96. 97, 98, 100, 102, 109, 117, 
133, 179, 184. 

Nagpur, 166, 172. 184. 

Nagraj. 111. 

Nayri Pracharim Patrilca, 176. 
Nana, 10. 

Nandia, 79, 154, 170. 

Nandikesvara, 185. 

Napa, 25. 139, 176. 

Napoleon, 197. 

N.aradiya, 180. 

Naradiyanag.ar (Narwar), 115. 
Nar.ahari, 142, 186. 

Nar,aina, 115. 

Nar.aindas, 108. 

Naranaka, 172. 

Nara Simha, 178. 

Narbad, 25, 68. 

Nar chhali, 133. 

Nar Sinha, 174. 

Natha, 137. 168. 

Nathdwara, 155. 

Nathmal Sah, 154. 

Natii Singh, 33. 

Katya Sastra, 64, 164. 

Nava Lakha, Bhandar, 161. 


Nava Kota, -jg jgi 
Kava Kotha, ) ’ 

Nizamuddin, 100. 


O. 


Oka Haul. 123. 
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Orao (Eobart) 57. 

Oxna, 3. 

P. 

Paddv!i,72. 

Padmini, 52. 

Padshah Ahmad, 27. 

Pai Kotra Hills, 33, 35, 36, 40. 

Pali, 11, 15. 

Pallai Ij. D. S., 34. 

Pancholi Khemsi, 90, 91. 

Panora, 121. 

Papamochana Tirtha, 28, 179. 

Param guru, 118, 119, 185. 

Parasikas, 181. 

Paraswanath, 122, 162. 

Patan, 149, 178. 

Patasutriya (tax), 170. 

Peroz, (Feroz) 179, 184. 

Persia, 45. 

Piohola Lake, 9. 

Pindarvataka, 154, 160 
Pisangau, 49. 

Pitha Bajawat, 66. 

Poogal, 67. 

Poorna Bhati, 66. 

Prtibha Brahman, 170. oo 

Prachin Jain LeJch Sangrah, 10,22,33. 
Pragvala Vamsa,lbi. 

Pratap (Maharana), 2, 56, 126, 156, 
191, 193. 

Prayncti, 179. 

Prithvirai, 55, 82, 133," 135,' 136, 137, 
189, 195. 196. 

Punja, 139, 176. 

Pnshkar, 15, 28, 90. 

Pushpa-wati, 29. 

Q" 

Qadir, 48. 

Qnth Shah, 100. 

Qnthuddin, 44, 45, 80, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
101, 102, 103, 104 105, 106. 

R. 

Eaghavadeva, 22, 24, 40, 41, 50, 60, 65, 
67.68,71,75. 

Eai Mai. 27, 76, 108, 110, 111, 133, 157. 
Eaipur, 26, 46. 

Eaja Prasanti, 28. 

Eajasthan, 3, 4, 10, 11, 15, 52, 130, 136, 
150. 


Eaidhar, 33. 

E5/i;«rH, 118,185. 

Eaimati. 49. 

Fai™tana 12 14, 87, 89, 136, 139, 
155 “ 168,’l6(’ 170, 174, 175, 177, 189, 

Eajsingh (Maharana), 2, 56, 125, 127, 
193,194. • 

Earn (or Earn* Chandra) 138, 173, 174, 
198. 

Eamahai, 111. 

Bamadevi, 49. 

Earn Chandar (Eai) 97. 

Eamgaon, 27. 

Eampnra, 87. 

Eamsar, 49. 

Eamswami, 111. 

Eanavira, 180. 

Eanbir (Bhati), 75. 

Eandhir 24, 25, 64, 116. 

Ian Mal-(j?ao’ of Mandor) gives up 
the throne of Mandor to please his 
father: Maharana Lakha gives him 
a jagir, 17; 18; agrees to give his 
sister in marriage to Maharana 
Lakha if Eawat Chonda gives up 
his right in favour of Ban Mai s 
sister’s son 19; becomes chief advi- 
ser at Chitor, 24; .recovers Mandor 
■with Mokal’s help, 25; Ban Mai 

■warns Mokal of conspiracy against 
him, 31; swears to avenge Mokal s 
death and leaves for Chitor, do, 
takes Pai hills, kills Chacha and 
Maira, marries Chacha s daughter, 
36-39; takes up residence at 

Chitor, 40; instigates Eaghavadeva s 

murder 41; 50; 51; 58; 59; his 
intrigue ivith the queen’s maid 
60; 61; Sisodia nobles jealous of 
him, his assassination, 64; bb; bi; 
68- 71: 76; Ban Mai -wrests Ajmer, 
90; 198; his character, 199. 

Eanpur, 147, 148, 153, 154, 160, 167 
Eanpnr Temple Inscription, 14, b», 

I 113, 114, 115. 116, 117 , 118, 150, 171. 
lEansthambha, 180. 
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Eanthambhor, 82, 89, 117, 180. 

Eao Soortan, 136. 

SasiJcprit/a, 111, 119, 164, 166. 
Ratakot. 33. 

Rafan Singh, 55, 178. 

Rathods, 4, 11, 14, 15, 16, 24, 37, 
40, 41, 50, 59, 61, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68. 
126, 189, 190, 191, 192,198,199. 
Ratiia, 154, 155, 160. 

Ratn.apura, 180. 

R. atnpur, 115. 

Risliabnath or Rishabdeva, 147, 148, 
150, 153. 

RizaqulLa Muslitaqi, 5. 

Roger’s Tuzaki Jahangiri, 5. 

Rome, 140. 

Rugh Niith, 49. 

Rukmini, 174. 

Runkot, 3. 

EupaUeli, 174. 

S. 

Sachoro, 68. 

Sadadi, 171. 

S. adharan, 43. 

Sadri P.ass, 147. 

Saba Kelha, 175. 

Siihas Mai, 78, 79. 

S.ih Sarang, 171. 

Sakamabhari 179. 

Salera, 154, 160. 

Saliga, 174. 

Salim Shah, 90. 

Salivahan, 180. 

Saloombar, 198. 

Samant Singh, 78. 

Samarkand, 191. 

Samarsi, 3. 

Sambhar, 26, 115, 179, 183. 
SamiddhesJitcar Temple Inscription 
2, 26, 27, 34, 139, 176, 179. 

Samprati, 127, 128, 130. 

S.-ing.i, 2, 3, 49, 53, 55, 135, 189, 191, 
193, 194, 195, 200, 

Sangilaraia, 166, 18.5. 
tSangita Ralnal-ar, 166, 192. 
SatiTchoddhara, 28. 

S.antinath, 33, 161, 170, 171, 175, 
Sanwaldas, 31,32. 

Sapadalal-sha, 26, 115, 179, 180, 183. 
Saramgapnra, 172. 


Saranppur, 48, 50, 51, 116, 181, 

Satal, 7. 

Satkhatnba, 65. 

Satrawa, 72, 73, 

Satta (Bhati), 24, 25, 33, 64. 
Saurashtra, 130. 

Scetla Mata Temple, 8. 

Serna, 161. 

Set Kumar, 12. 

Shaaban Imadul-Mulk, 80, 81. 
Shah-buddin Ghori, 55, 82, 189, 201. 
Shah Gunaraj, 160. 

Shah Jahan, 9, 10, 126, 138, 191. 

Shail guru, 118, 119, 184. 

Shalji, 31, 79. 

Shams Khan, 26, 43, 44, 94, 95, 96, 97, 
184. 

Shatpur, 114. 

■ Shekha-srati, 10. 

Shera Nulla, 121. 

Sher Shah, 47, 48. 

Shiraj Khan, 55. 

Shira, 33. 

Shiva Raj, 66. 

Shiv Bhan, 78. 

Shodhyanagari, 115, 

Shringirishi Inscription, 5,6,27,28, 33. 
Shuja Klian, 48. 

Shyamaldas Maha-Mahopadhyaya, 
K.aviraj, 87, 114. 

Siddhraj, 43. 

Sihad Bhatta, 174. 

Sihaji, 11, 12, 15. 

Simhapuri, 180. 

Sindh 15. 

Singar Chanvri, 161, 175. 

Sinhapur, 115. 

Sinhraj, 82, 

Sirohi, 77, 78, 79, 81, 98, 102, 105, 106, 
116, 120, 121, 154, 160, 170, 176, 191. 
Sirohi liht/at, 79. 

Siv.a, 156, 157, 158, 185. 

Siw.alik Pillar, 196. 

Sobh.agya Devi, 3, 60, 61, 63, 179, 185. 
Sodhy.a, 180. 

Sojat, 68, 76. 

Solankini P.arvati, 12. 

Somad.asa (Eawal) 187. ' 

Som.anath, 142, 186. 

Somesbwar Pass, 66. 
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Sorath, HI. 

Sridhara, 174. 

Srinagar, 49. 

Sringardevi, 76. 

Sudprabandha, 166, 185. 

Suja, 39. 

Sultan Mahmud II of Mandu, 45, 47,53. 
Sundersuri (Muni), 177. 

Surycb Vamsa, 13S. 

Sutlaj, 19. 

Suwa, 68. 

Swamp Singh, 143. 

T 

Taj-Bibi-ka-Roza (Taj Mahal), 10. 

Tai Khan, 88, 92, 93, 99. 

Tara (Bai) 133, 135, 136, 137. 

TariJcJii Alfi, 98, 103. 

Tatar Khan, 43, 44. 

Teipal, 175. 

Tej Singh, 78. 

Tida, 12, 

Tilla Bhatta, 173, 174. 

Timur, 42, 46,113, 201. 

Tiraori, 55. 

Tivoli, 136. 

Tod (Col), 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 17,20,24, 
39, 51, 52, 56, 77, 83, 120, 121, 123, 
124, 129, 132, 134, 135, 136, 140, 143, 
160, 158. 

Toda, 114. 

Todar Mai, 119. 

Toghji, 83. 

Trajan, 140. 

Tribhuvan Narain Temple, 27. 
Trilokyadipak, 160. 

Tristhali, 11, 179. 

Turkistan, 42. 

U 

Uda, 22, 137. 

Udai Karan, 111. 

Udaipur, 9, 34, 37, 44, 52, 79, 114, 12.5, 
127, 135, 145, 155, 156, 159, 167, 168, 
170, 173, 177, 186, 197. 

Udai Singh, 110, 111, 125. 
Udayasilagani. 175. 

Ulugh Khan, 43. 

Uma, 183. 


Umar Khan, 93. 

Upanishads, 164. 

V 

Vairat, 121, 

Vanikdas Yogeshwar, 34. 
Vanshisagar, 160. 

Varah Temple, 28. 

Vardhaman, 316. 

Vardhana 11, 179. 

Visaipnr, 117. 

Yasantgarh, 176, 

Yasanti fort, 121. 

Yasantpur, 120, 161, 177, 183. 
Yashishta, 120. 

Yasudeva, 177. 

Yela, 161. 

Yelaka, 175. 

Yillabhatta, 174. 

Yimal Shah, 175. 

Yincent Smith, Early History of 
India, 55. 

Yindya Mountain, 185, 197. 

Yiram, 13. 

Yiram Deva, 33. 

Vir Vinod, 9, 10, 30, 33, 38, 41, 51, 52, 
58, 59, 60, 63, 64, 68, 72, 73, 81, 
87, 94, 97, 100, 105, 106, 110, 111, 
114, 120. 

Yisalanagara, 180. 

Yisaldeva, 75, 76, 164, 196. 
Visliamdhati Panchanana, 182. 
Yiahnu, /8, 34, 81, 179, 184, 185. 
Yrandavatipur, 115. 

Yyaspur, 117. 

W 

TT^a/;ia( Mnslitaqi, 5. 

Wells H. W., 196. 

Y 

T.agapura, 180. 

Yagnapura, 115. 

Maharana Yash Frahaili, 156. 
Yavanas, 178, 182. 

Yogmipur, 115, 180. 

Yucihishthira, 173. 

Z 

Zafar Klian, 7, 43, 178. 
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WORKS BY 

HAR BILAS SARDA, 


HINDU SUPERIORITY. 

(PP. 4^2S + XXX1I.) 

Full Cloth, Royal Octavo, illustrated Rs. 6, 

1. The Liberty Review (London) : — “ Tlie facts which 
ne brings forward to establish the pre-eminence of India in 
every department and spliere of human activity are of a charac- 
ter which it would be difficult to dispute, and the style in which 
they are set forth is both clear and picturesque.” 

2. The Indian World (Cai.cutta) : — “ Mr- Sarda’s book 
is the most interesting account of the ancient civilization of 
India that we have ever had the pleasure of reading. 5Ir. 
Sarda’s style is easy, clear and sometimes rises even to elo- 
quence ; his manner of presenting an argument or advancing a 
tlieory is always happy and attractive: his study is encyclopedic. 
To the future historian of India this book will prove a mine of 
information, to the student of the civilization of the world it will 
be indispensable.” 

3. The Amrita Bazar Patrika : — "The researches of the 
author prove his tireless energy', uncommon industry and his 
vast knowledge.” “In that remarkable book he has done in- 
valuable service to the ‘Ilindus by showing them by facts and 
figures the gre.at achievements of their ancestors. And what 
Hindu heart will not glow with pride to know that the ancient 
Hindus were not only' a highly patriotic and most w.arlike 
nation, but they rose to the highest pinnacle of glory in all 
w.alk8 of life.” 

4. The Indian Mirror (Calcutta) ; — "M. Har Bilas 

Sarda, has done an inestimable service to his country by pub- 
lishing a remarkable book entitled ‘Hindu Superiority, 

Let every p.atriotic Hindu come and cast a glance at the inspiri- 
ting picture of in's country’s past greatness painted in the pages 
of ‘Hindu Superiority.’ It is needless to dwell .at length upon 
the vast erudition and aiitiquari.an research of the author. 
Tho book is a priceless treasure. 

5. The Morning Post (Dei ni): — "As a contribution to 
the history of his country', it is intensely interesting from 
beginning to end. As a brief synopsis of a vast subject, the 
work is a most valuable contribution to our knowledge.” 
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Historical and Descriptive. 

With S9 full page illustrations, full cloth, gilt lettered... Rs.5. 

!• The Morning Post (Dixni) “For the book under 
review we have nothing but praise. It is the w'ork of a scholar 
m love witli his subject, and his researcli in all the by-ways of 
Indian history does him great credit. 

2. Dr, A.F.R Hoernle, C.I.E,, LL.D. (Enound) : — “I 
write to congratulate you on the production of your book 
‘Aimer : Historic.al and Descriptive.’ It is replete with useful 
and interesting information, and the illustrative plates give a 
good idea of the fine sights of Ajmer.” 

_ 3. Mrs. Sarojint Naidu : — “I think your book is most 

interesting. It is of great interest to every reader who has the 
‘ pride of country ” in his veins. It is really a patriotic kind of 
work to write so comprehensive, instructive and atlractive a 
history of a city famous and dear to every Indian, whether he 
bathe spiritually in Brahma’s Lotus Lake or bow his head at 
the Chishti shrine.” 

5. The Indian Antiquary : — “The author has spared no 
pains to make his book .as accurate, full and reliable .as it was 
possible to do. The reader is sure to be amazed at the mass of 
information so critic.ally collected and so interestingly set forth.” 

4. The Hindustan Review {Ant , aha cad) ; — “IVe c.an un- 
reservedly commend it to .all lovers of the picturesque iu India 
and to .all students of its history. The book is beautifully got- 
up, embellished with ?9 most excellent illustrations.” 


MAHARANA SANGA. 

Full Cloth, gilt lettered and Frontispiece ... Rs. S-S-O, 

1. The Modern Review (Calcutta) says : — Mr. Sarda’s 
method is most up-to-date. His facts are based on contemporary 
records, inscription and official chronicles. Beingagontleman of 
the Bajput country .and fully- familiar with the living traditions 
of history still current in that country and with Indo-Muham- 
madan histories he occupies an unrivalled position as a Bajput 
historian. His writings have the further advantage of being 
products of a pen used to judicial weighing of facts. It is 
really an epic hoolclet. Personalities vie with each other in 
nobleness, valour and sense of honour. 7'he mind becomes awe 
strichen by stories which arc more romantic than (he greatest 
romances. Their virtues thrill the heart and electrify the soul. 

2. Dr. A. Vincent Smith, Litt. D. (Oxford) ; — This 
book on ^laharana Sanga is well turned out and carefully prin- 
ted. The author has used S.aiiskrit, Hindi and Persian mate- 
ri.als ns well as the ordin.ary books in Fnglish, and the bool: thus 
possesses independent value as a leorh of original research, 
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Hammir of Ranthanbhor. 

Price Be. 1-S-O. 

1. The Bengalee (Calcutta) : — “It is r.n illuminaling 
record of Ea.iput daring and acliievoment coupled with Rajput 
chivalry and generosity.” 

2. The Hindustan Review says ; “It is an inspiring life 
which Mr. Sarda describes. The nobility, the faithfulness 
to his plighted word, the bravery of Ilammira have been often 
sung in Sanskrit and Hindi verse ; his is really a household 
name. Mr. Sarda has done well to familiarise the Hnglish- 
knowing public with the shining achievements and noble 
character of this medieval Hajput monarch.” 

3. The Hindu (Maduas) says that this monograph, boldly 
printed on fine art j)aper and got up in excellent style with an 
index contains a thrilling account of the last of the Chauhan 
monarchs, one who is celebrated in Hindustan as a Rajput hero 
reputed for his chivalry and determination. His life embodies 
a fine example of Hindu-Muslim harmony and friendship. Its 
study must be particularly valuable at this time of India’s 
history as revealing the extent to which such union had existed 
in the past. 

4. The Vedic Magazine says that Hammiradeva was the 
last of the brave Chauhan d.ynasly. He was one of the bravest 
of India’s son. As regards valour and chivalry, he maintained 
the best traditions of his race. II is reply to Sultan .^lauddin 
when the latter demanded the surrender of Jlir Mahomed 
Sh.ah will live for all time in the annals of Hindustan. “ Tl>t 
sun would sooner rise in the west and Sumcm be levelled with 
the earth than he would break his -plighted faith," 

5. The Independent says that the story is well written 
in an easy and flowing style. The annals of Rajput dyausties 
abound in a v.ariety of chivalrous deeds and the author has 
done a good service to the reading public, young and old, by 
his books on the heroes of India. 


MAHARANA KUMBHA. 

Full cloth, gilt lettered with H illustrations, ... Bs. S 

(Opinion.s on first edition.) 

1. Dr. O. Codrington. Hon Librarian of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland I have 
read Maharana' Kumbha with the utmost interest. I congratu- 
late yon on the production of a well set up book contain- 
ing a well told account of a remarkable and great Rajput 
Euler — the first, I .am glad to sec by the foreword, of a series 
of monographs.” 

2, Mahamahopadhyaya P. Har Prasada Sastri, C.I.E. 
Vice-President. Asiatic Society of Bengal: — Your Eana 
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Kumbha •will be appreciated throughout Bengal. It gives a 
very full account of the man and his times. Your book reads 
like a novel. 

3. The Tribune (Lahobf) It furnishes stimulating 
reading to the general public, and at the same time forms in 
some respects the nucleus for an outline of national history.... 
There .ire references to facts, circumstances and events hither- 
to unpublished, and as such they present new and in many 
respects fascinating pictures of life and conditions of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. The monograph is not merely 
an exciting narr.ation of dynastic struggles, of battles lost and 
•won, of personal heroism and deeds of chivalry. It is also a 
valuable record of social, political and moral activities that 
afford some insight into mediceval Indian jiolity. The •work 
before us is .also replete with instances of high moral worth 
and gre.at .and noble ends nhieh h.ate been the inspiration of 
princes and their councillors from time immemorial. 

4. New India (Madras) : — The author is an able •writer 
and the theme suits his pen. Besides, when three Rajputs like 
Chonda, -Kumbha and Jodha are shown, playing their parts 
simultaneously in a boob like this, the story cannot but be of 
absorbing interest. 

5. The Hindustan Review (ALT.AnAHAn);— Mr. Har Bilas 
Sarda is a specialist in the history and traditions of Eajputana, 
and his knowledge of the subject has been well utilized by him 
in his historico-biographioal sketch called “ Maharana Kum- 
bha." Mr. Sarda has produced .an exceedingly interesting 
account of his life and heroic c.areer. 

6. The Mahratta (Pooka) says : “ The author has made 
full use of all the inscriptions, manuscripts and other resources 

to bring his information up to date IVe can heartily 

commend the book to the public. Books of this sort unveiling 
our real past^full of many a glorious deed— serve to strength- 
en our faith in our future.’’ 

7. The Amrit Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) ; -The latest 
work from that master hand is an historical sketch of that 
great Rajput chief and hero, Mahar.ana Kumbha ; we have 
read it with gre.at ple.asure. We recommend it to the Hindu 
reading public which takes pride in our past glory. 

The Prithviraja Vijaya. 

Price : Be. I. 

The Modern Review (Calcutta) ; — “This essay contains 
a highly valuable and critical account of a Sanskrit poem on 

Prithvirai Mr. Sarda learnedly compares six chronologic.ai 

tables of Prithviraj’s dynasty from six difference sources and 
gives interesting descriptions of Ajmer city and the king’s 
personal appearance." 
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